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CHAPTER  I. 

Next  morning  when  I  descended  to  break- 
fast, and  found  a  comfortable  repast  waiting 
for  me  as  usual,  I  felt  as  if,  had  I  even  the. 
appetite,  to  eat  under  my  circumstances 
were  an  unpardonable  offence.  0,  how  I 
missed  the  kind  face  of  Annie  !  But  it  was 
best  as  it  was,  and  I  felt  almost  thankful  to 
Providence  for  helping  me  to  spare  the 
gentle  girl  the  recital  of  my  loss. 

Batty  made  a  great  clattering  with  the 
plates  on  my  entrance,  and  knowing  that  to 
be  an  excuse  for  her  wishing  to  remain,  I  sat 
down  and  told  her  quietly  of  Annie  having 
gone  away  for  good  with  her  newly-found 
father. 

VOL.  III.  b 
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Odds!      That   was   a  pretty    return    for 

master's  goodness,  to  go  away  and  leave  him 

quite   alone,  to  be  sure.     She  didn't  think 

Miss  Annie  would  ha'   done  such  a  thing. 

Father,  indeed  !     She  wouldn't  ha'   stirred 

one  step  for  all  the  fathers  in  the    world. 

Besides,  he  hadn't  been  like  a  father  to  her; 

so    she   needn't   have   gone    away.      Didn't 

Master  Harold  remember,  when  his  blessed 

father  brought  the  two  young  ladies  home 

when  they    were    quite    children,   how  one 

of   'em,  Miss   Allie   that   was,  had   all   her 

frocks   trimmed  to  look  pretty;    and   Miss 

Annie,  on  the  other  side,  had  ugly  dresses 

without  a  bit  o'  finery  on ;    and  wasn't  that 

a  sure  sign  that  Miss  Allie — that  was — was 

petted  and  made  much  of,  while  t'other  one 

worn't  ?     And   then   to  have  such  a  mean 

spirit   and   go  away,  forsooth,   because  her 

pa  fetched  her.      0,  she  wished  she   (Batty 

Birch)     had     been    there     when   he    came. 

Call  himself  a  gentleman,  indeed  !      A  fine 

gentleman,  truly  !     She  (Batty  Birch)  would 

just  like    to  know    where  he   was   brought 

up.     The  idea  of    such  a  thing  !     Fetching 

his  daughter  away  ! 

And  the  good,  obstinate  old  soul  looked 
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virtuously  indignant  at  this  piece  of  incon- 
ceivable audacity. 

It  would  have  to  come  out  sooner  or  later, 
so,  to  prepare  her  for  the  impending,  I  used 
the  words  Yalerian  had  uttered,  and  which 
continually  rung  in  my  ears  — "  It  is  best 
as  it  is." 

"  Best  as  it  is  !  "  exclaimed  Batty,  shaking 
the  teapot  viciously,  preparatory  to  pouring 
me  out  a  strong  cup,  "  I  thought  you  was 
rather  fond  of  Miss  Annie — she  was  of  you, 
I  know,"  she  said  shrewdly  and  parentheti- 
cally. 

"  Ah,  Batty,"  I  said  half- earnestly  and 
half-laughingly,  "  is  it  not  the  very  ones  we 
love  we  most  wish  to  spare  from  misery?  " 

Batty  looked  mystified,  and  in  her  as- 
tonishment put  down  the  illused  and  un- 
offending teapot,  thereby  doubly  expressing 
her  wonderment. 

What  did  Master  Harry  mean  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  had  happened,  surely  ?  Misery  ! 
What  misery  ?  He  had  never  spoken  of  that 
before. 

I  told  her  as  simply  and  as  hopefully  as 
I  could  that  I  had  lost  all  my  belongings 
in  an  unfortunate  speculation  ;  that  the  roof 
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under  which  I  now  was  must  he  sold,  and 
was  no  longer  my  own;  that  I  knew  that 
she  and  her  husband  possessed  sufficient  to 
live  upon,  so  I  had  no  fear  on  that  score ; 
that  things  were  not  on  the  whole  very 
black ;  that,  assisted  by  powerful  friends,  I 
might  obtain  some  Government  appointment, 
a  secretaryship,  or  a  position  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  nobleman,  either  of  which  would 
suit  me  very  well. 

The  poor  woman,  sobbing  on  my  neck, 
said  — 

"  0,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
Steyneville,  the  dear  place,  must  be  sold;  and 
my  precious,  whom  I  nursed  in  my  arms  as  a 
baby,  and  whom  I  watched  grow  up  to  be  a 
man,  driven  from  the  old  house  and  forced  to 
beg.  Ah  !  no,  no,  no  !  Birch  and  I  can 
work  still ;  and,  Master  Harold,  do  you  take 
our  savings,"  she  said  eagerly,  wiping  her 
tears  away  with  the  back  of  her  hand;. 
"  you  know  we'll  never  want  the  money. 
M'  Lady  Stapleton  said  once  she  would  be 
glad  to  have  us — Birch  as  gardener  and  me 
as  cook.  0,  little  did  I  think  then,"  cried 
she,  weeping  afresh,  "  I  should  ever  have  to 
accept   it.     But    it's   not  that  I  mind — it's. 
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you,  my  dear,  dear  young  master — you.  A 
wretched  old  thing  like  me's  got  no  right  to 
live;  and  0,  my  sweet  boy,  if  my  death 
could  make  you  any  happier,  you  know  your 
old  nurse  would  die  with  pleasure." 

I  was  so  touched  by  the  love  of  this  same 
humble  old  nurse,  that  had  not  will  and 
adversity  strengthened  and  hardened  my 
heart  I  would  have  laid  my  aching  head  on 
her  shoulder  like  a  child,  to  weep  and  thank 
her. 

I  need  not  say  that,  despite  her  urgent 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  I  did  not  accept 
her  generous  offer  of  money.  Being  very 
desirous  of  knowing  what  I  intended  to  do,  I 
told  her  that  when  my  trunk  was  packed  I 
would  start  that  afternoon  for  London.  On 
arriving  there  I  would  go  straight  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sansg^ne,  and  explain  to  him  the 
unpleasant  circumstances  attached  to  my 
visit,  asking  his  advice  on  the  subject ;  and 
if  he  could  afford  me  no  assistance  or  counsel, 
I  felt  positively  assured  no  one  else  on  earth 
could. 

***** 
Arrived  in  London,  my  first  visit  was  to 
the  honest  Colonel,  whose  modest  lodgings 
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were  situated  not  far  from  the  Marquis's 
mansion.  He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me,  but 
when  I  told  him  all  about  my  recent  mis- 
fortunes, his  face  was  drawn  to  a  portentous 
length,  and  he  could  scarcely  condole  with 
me  enough. 

"  Tell  you  what,  my  lad,"  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  take  my  advice  ; 
leave  your  trunk  here,  go  and  see  old  Polite- 
ness, hear  what  he  says,  and  come  back  to 
me.  I've  got  a  surprise  for  you  on  your  re- 
turn. Here,  have  a  pull  at  this  first,"  hand- 
ing me  a  bottle,  which,  thanking  him,  I  de- 
clined. "  No  ?  Well,  if  you  won't,  why, 
damme,  you  won't.  But  lookee  here,  lad,  I 
want  in  a  friendly  way,  you  know,  to  warn 
you  a  bit  'fore  you  go  there,"  jerking  his 
head  in  the  Sansgene  mansion's  direction. 
"  The  truth  is  that  lately  they  haven't 
been  agreeing  very  well.  You  know  whom 
I  mean — my  lord  and  my  lady.  She's 
been  pulling  one  way,  and  he  seems  sus- 
picious about  something.  Allie,  of  course, 
as  of  old,  won't  listen  to  or  regard  anyone  in 
her  tantrums  ;  so  perhaps  you  won't  find  the 
house  very  homely  after  all.  Come  back 
when  you've  spoken   to  the   old   man,  and 
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sleep  here.  Don't  forget  I've  something  to 
surprise  you  with." 

Cordially  thanking  him,  I  accepted  the 
offer  ;  and  bidding  good-bye  for  the  present, 
turned  my  steps  towards  my  kinswoman's 
house. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  door  to  my 
summons,  hearing  who  I  was,  ushered  me  in 
what  I  thought  a  somewhat  excited  manner. 

"  My  lord  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  you've  come,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  He 
was  to  be  hout  to  hall,  sir,  but  you,  sir. 
He's  bin  hexpecting  of  you  three  days,  sir. 
Morning  paper,  sir.     Spectator,  sir." 

Wondering  as  I  took  a  seat  what  the  man 
meant,  and  treating  it  as  a  slight  tendency 
to  lunacy  on  his  part,  or  a  gross  mistake,  I 
waited  with  considerable  impatience  the 
coming  of  his  master.  I  could  not  have 
waited  more  than  two  minutes  before 
the  Marquis  entered,  polite  as  ever,  but 
slightly  nervous  and  altered-looking.  His 
dress  was  faultlessly  neat  and  well-fitting; 
his  hair  as  if  fresh  from  the  barber's  hands, 
his  rings,  ruffles,  and  buckles  all  in  their 
usual  places ;  his  silk  stockings  without  a 
crease;    carrying  the  snuff-box.     But  there 
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was  something  in  his  face  that  was  changed. 
His  usually  fresh  colour,  the  outcome  or 
reward  of  temperate  living  and  healthy  ex- 
ercise, had  given  way  to  an  ashy  pallor. 
His  piercing  bright  eyes  looked  tired  and 
fatigued,  as  if  he  had  passed  through  nights 
of  vigil  and  sleepless  watching ;  and  his  thin 
fine  mouth,  though  drawn  into  a  smile, 
twitched  nervously  at  the  corners.  As  he 
entered  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  the 
room,  as  if  he  almost  expected  to  see  some- 
one besides  myself. 

"  You  have  come  alone,  I  see,"  observed 
the  Marquis,  seating  himself  opposite  me, 
after  the  customary  salutations  had  been 
gravely  and  soberly  gone  through. 

Thinking  he  alluded  to  the  absent  Annie,  I 
answered,  "  Yes,"  with  a  sigh ;  and  im- 
mediately I  fell  to  wondering  how  I  should 
begin  to  unfold  my  desperate  position  to 
him.  The  sigh  was  not  lost  on  him,  for  he 
said,  to  my  great  surprise  — 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Steyneville,  I  fully  understand 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  you  are 
placed.  I  sympathise  with  your  feelings." 
Here  he  became  majestically  condescending. 
"  I   see   you   do   not  know   how   to  begin. 
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Indeed  the  subject  is  a  very,  I  may  say  a 
most  extraordinarily  painful  one,  and  one 
which  has  given  me  inexpressible  sorrow." 

I  started.  So  the  world  at  large  already 
knew  that  Harold  Steyneville,  Esq.,  of 
Steyneville  Hall,  was  a  bankrupt !  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hand,  and  felt  ashamed  to 
meet  even  the  speculationless  eyes  belonging 
to  the  defunct  knights  and  ladies  on  the  wall. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  breaking  an  un- 
comfortable pause,  "  we  must  lose  no 
time,  but  must  fetch  her  immediately.  You 
come  direct  from  the  Hall,  I  presume  ?  " 

Vaguely  I  began  to  understand  by  his 
speech  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where.    I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Calling  for  his  hat  and  cloak,  which  were 
quickly  brought  to  him,  he  proceeded  to 
adjust  them. 

"  You  said,  if  I  mistake  not,  something 
about  fetching  '  her '  immediately.  You  will 
pardon  me  for  my  seeming  ignorance,  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  yet  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  you  would  fetch." 

"  You  come  from  Steyneville  ? ''  cried  the 
nobleman. 

"  Yes,"  I  returned. 
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"  And  she  is  there,"  answered  he. 

"  She  !  "  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
my  face  betrayed  me  wholly  unable  to  under- 
stand his  meaning. 

"My  lady!"  he  explained,  turning  very 
pale,  and  speaking  quickly.  "  She  went 
away  four  days  ago,  owing  to  a  slight  dis- 
agreement between  us.  In  the  name  of 
wonder — knowing  her  to  be  at  Steyneville — 
who  else  should  I  mean,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  servant's  strange  be- 
haviour, his  changed  appearance,  were  no 
longer  mysteries  to  me,  and  I  fell  back  over- 
whelmed. He  caught  me  tightly,  almost 
fiercely,  by  the  wrist. 

"  You  came  here  from  her,  did  you  not  ?  " 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  If  you  deny  it  I  shall 
say  you  lie  infamously. " 

"  Calm  yourself,"  I  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  She  cannot  be  far.  She  is  rebellious  and 
proud-spirited  —  " 

"  Then  she  is  not — no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 
What  pleasure — what  pleasure,  I  ask  you, 
sir,  is  it — can  it  be,  for  you  to  tantalise  me 
thus  ! "  he  cried,  beseechingly,  the  years  of 
his  pride  vanishing  before  the  sorrow  of  a 
single  day. 
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"  Heaven  knows,  my  lord,"  said  I,  sadly, 
"  that  I  would  derive  no  pleasure  in  jesting 
at  such  a  time.  Yet  I  wish  I  were  now 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  Listen,"  he  groaned,  catching  at  me  by 
the  sleeve.  "  Four  days  ago  we  were  going 
to  the  Queen's  reception.  She  came  down 
wearing  the  brooch  I  had  once  begged  her 
not  to  wear.  She  had  crushed  the  earrings 
you  saw  how.  I  asked  her,  as  she  could  do 
as  she  pleased  in  every  other  respect,  why  she 
persisted  in  disobeying  this  one  injunction. 

Disobeyed  !  That  one  word  was  sufficient 
to  stir  her  to  rebellion  I  thought. 

"  As  she  refused  to  put  aside  the  objection- 
able jewels,  I  begged  she  would  excuse  me 
from  accompanying  her.  She  went  away 
alone,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since,''  he 
said,  hollowly.  iS  I  thought — I  thought," 
with  a  break,  "  that  you  knew  her  where- 
abouts." 

Completely  stunned  by  what  I  heard,  and 
deeply  commiserating  with  the  poor  gentle- 
man, I  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  give 
way  to  unavailing  grief,  for  he  had  sunk  on 
a  chair  and  his  whole  frame  was  shaking  as 
if  with  ague.     I  told  him  I  would  go  to  her 
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room,  which  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice  had 
been  left  untouched  and  exactly  as  she  left  it, 
to  see  if  I  could  find  a  clue. 

My  heart  ached  to  behold  the  struggle  of 
sorrow  and  wounded  honour  in  the  breast  of 
that  high-souled  and  hitherto  haughty  and 
immovable  man.  I  could  have  asked,  some- 
what like  Hamlet  did  of  Yorick's  skull, 
*'  where  are  thy  lofty  airs  now,  thy  honour, 
thy  pride,  with  which  thou  wast  wont  to 
scorn  the  world  ?  "  Alas,  poor  Sansgene  ! 
As  he  leant  his  head  against  his  hand,  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  looking  despairingly 
in  front  of  him,  he  appeared  so  broken-down 
and  in  every  respect  so  unlike  the  former 
self-possessed  and  courteous  Marquis  of 
Sansgene,  that  I  blankly  w  ondered  if  it  was 
not  all  a  dream,  an  incubus,  and  that  I 
should  wake  to  find  myself  back  at  Steyne — 
Ah,  no  !  the  events  of  yesterday  were  too 
real ;  the  old  Hall  was  my  home  no  more ; 
the  present  was  no  idle  fancy,  and  I  was  a 
poor  wanderer  on  the  earth's  surface. 

He  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  a  species  of 
lethargy  or  stupor.  I  placed  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder ;  he  started  and  asked  me  in  a 
suppressed  voice  what  I  wished. 
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"  I  will  go  to  seek  her  now,  and  promise 
never  to  rest  until  I  have  found  her.  I 
loved  her  too,  my  lord,"  I  said. 

"  You  do  not — think — she — has  gone — 
far?"  he  said,  slowly.  "You — do  not  be- 
lieve— she — has  done — anything — rash  ?  " 

I  answered  — 

"  No  ;  I  could  not  think  so.  She  was 
impetuous,  defiant,  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint, but  she  would  not  be  guilty  of — any 
sin  that  would  blot  her  whole  existence." 

"God!"  he  groaned,  "I  did  not  mean  that." 

No,  that  stainless  gentleman,  unforgiving 
and  guiltless,  had  not  thought  of  that.  The 
terrible  "  that "  roused  a  fearful  energy  in 
him.  He  rose  and  paced  the  room  firmly 
with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground. 

"  You  give  me  leave,"  I  observed,  gently, 
"  to  seek  amongst  her  possessions  for  any- 
thing that  will  serve  my  purpose  and  lead 
me  to  discover  where  she  is  ?  " 

He  glanced  up  and  nodded,  intending 
doubtless  to  say  something  as  well,  but  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  ladies  Val- 
lance,  accompanied  by  little  Jack.  The 
visit  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  inoppor- 
tune.      The  Marquis,  with    wonderful  com- 
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posure,  greeted  them  in  his  old  manner,  but 
stiffly,  and  motioned  me  to  remain. 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  it 
were  a  different  reception  to  what  they  ex- 
pected, and  as  neither  of  them  would  com- 
mence a  conversation,  the  Marquis  said, 
coldly  — 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  come  at  this 
moment,  for  my  lady  is  not  at  home." 

The  women  glanced  covertly  at  one 
another,  and  Master  Jack  went  to  the  win- 
dow whistling. 

"  Jack,"  said  his  mother,  reprovingly, 
"  don't  whistle.  No  well-bred  gentleman 
does — in  a  room.  By-the-bye,  we've  heard 
something  positively  dreadful,  Sansgene,  in 
connection  with  your  name.  Of  course, 
when  Belle  and  I  heard  it,  we  most  strenu- 
ously denied  it,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  person 
who  told  us  said  that  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt  on  the  subject.  Now,  if  you 
recollect,  my  dear  Sansgene,  I  always  was 
against  your  marrying.  Besides,  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Steyneville  will  excuse  me,"  she  added, 
sweetly  parenthetical,  "  but  dear  Almyra  was 
never  fitted  to  take  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
large  establishment  on  her  shoulders  —  " 
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"  S'death  !  "  exclaimed  his  lordship,  in  his 
most  unconcerned  and  polite  manner,  tap- 
ping his  precious  snuff-box  lightly  with  his 
fingers,  "and  what  may  you  mean,  madame, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

Lady  Vallance,  overwhelmed  at  her  kins- 
man's well-feigned  surprise,  observed  in  an 
undertone  to  Lady  Belle,  that  it  must  be  a 
nasty  falsehood  after  all,  and  said  it  too  in  a 
particularly  disappointed  manner. 

"  Look  here,  cousin  Sansgene,"  cried 
Jack,  suddenly  "you're  quite  right.  Just  ask 
them  what  they  mean  ?  No,  I'm  hanged  if 
I'll  hold  my  tongue,  mother.  You're 
always  saying  bad  things  behind  Allie's 
back,  and  you've  no  right  to.  Belle,  you're 
a  regular  sneak,  and  if  you  were  at  school 
some  of  our  fellows  would  give  you  what 
you  deserve,  I  can  tell  you,  and  pretty  quick 
too.  Loads  and  loads  of  times  Allie's  been 
good  to  you,  giving  you  lovely  presents 
and  things,  miss,  ungrateful,  that  you've 
no  business  to  have.  Then  you  and  ma  go 
speaking  of  her  as  if  she'd  been  doing  some- 
thing awfully  bad.  It's  a  mean  caddish  trick 
to  play,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  say  to  the 
contrary.     She  is  a  regular  brick  to  me,  so  I 
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mean  to  stick  up  for  her,  and  as  for  you, 
Miss  Sis,  you  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her !  So 
there  !  Kinsman,  give  it  them  hot ;  they 
deserve  it !  " 

This  speech,  delivered  with  a  schoolboy's 
enthusiasm  and  impetuosity  aroused  in  me  a 
most  enviable  feeling  of  satisfaction.  I  could 
have  hugged  the  young  gentleman  to  my 
heart  on  the  spot. 

His  mother  turned  white  with  anger. 

"  Poor  deluded  boy,"  she  said,  when  the 
first  shock  of  surprise  had  left  her,  and  she 
was  able  to  speak  again,  "  my  poor  deluded 
child,  come  to  me,  and  let  a  mother's  tears 
wash  away  the  spells  that — that — that  witch 
has  cast  over  you  !     Come  — !  " 

"No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  shall,"  growled 
Jack,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor,  and 
getting  very  red  in  the  face.  "  She's  no 
more  witch  than  you  are.  Besides,  a  lot  o' 
good  your  tears  will  do  me  !  Cousin  Sans- 
gene,  tell  me,  Allie  hasn't  gone,  has  she  ? 
An'  she  isn't  a  wicked  woman  either,  is  she  ? 
No,  I'm  sure  she  can't  be,"  said  the  lad, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  "  what  ever 
they  may  say — she — she  was  al — al — always 
good  to  me — and — and  I  love  her  !  " 
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"You've  had  a  vastly  fine  bringing  up, 
sir,"  cries  Miss  Belle,  tossing  her  empty 
little  head,  "  to  love  a  stranger  better  than 
your  own  kindred.     For  shame  !  " 

"  Unnatural,  ungrateful  child  ! "  says  her 
mother,  bringing  out  her  pocket-handkerchief 
and  applying  the  same  to  her  eyes,  which, 
by-the-bye,  were  as  dry  and  tearless  as  could 
be. 

"  Look  here,  miss,"  says  Jack,  clenching 
his  teeth,  indignation  getting  the  better  of 
his  inclination  to  weep,  "  look  here,  miss, 
if  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  I'll  peach  all 

about  Captain  C ,    so  don't  you  preach 

of  bringings  up,  you  saucy  puss,  you ! " 

To  what  hidden  secret  Jack  alluded,  I 
cannot  tell  to  this  day.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
though,  the  terrible  threat  worked  the  desired 
result,  for  miss  turned  very  red,  flirted  her 
fan,  and  became  suddenly  very  mum. 

Jack  looked  any  amount  of  "  an'  he  would 
if  he  could's  "  at  her,  and  sticking  his  arms 
akimbo,  glared  alternately  at  her  and  his 
mother  like  the  spoiled  child  he  was. 

"  We  had  better  be  going,  then,"  resumed 
Lady  Vallance,  replacing  her   pocket-hand- 

vol.  in.  c 
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kerchief,  finding  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  the  present  company  whatsoever, 
"  since  dear  Almyra  is  abroad,  and  Cousin 
Sansgene  appears  indisposed  — " 

"  A  mistake  on  your  part,  I  assure  you, 
dear  madame;  I  was  never  better  in  my 
life,"  cries  her  cousin,  courteously  cor- 
rective. 

The  ladies  rose. 

"  Vieng,  mong  pauvrer  enfong,"  said  my 
lady  to  her  rebel  son.  "  Nous  nous  ong 
allong." 

The  "  pauvrer  enfong "  didn't  budge 
though,  but  entreated  his  kinsman  to  allow 
him  to  remain  till  Allie  came  home.  He 
wanted  "  to  see  her,  and  speak  to  her  so 
awfully." 

"  Will  you  permit  him  to  remain  ?  "  asked 
the  Marquis,  looking  at  the  lad  with  more 
favour  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
waving  the  snuff-box  conciliatingly  at  him, 
as  if  it  were  a  new  kind  of  sceptre. 

Lady  Yallance  slightly  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  said  she  "  felt  sure  she  could 
not  leave  him  in  better  hands,  but — " 

"  If  cousin  says  I  may  remain,  why  can't 
I,   mother  ?  "     cries  Master  Candid.    u  You 
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know  before  he  married,  you  used  to  be 
ever  so  pleased  if  he  only  spoke  to  me — and 
now — " 

"And  now,  sir,"  sternly  observes  his 
mother,  interrupting  him,  "  if  you  say 
another  word  you  shan't  stop.  Good-bye, 
Sansgene  ;  good-bye,  Mr.  Steyneville — come 
Belle — good-bye  Jack. 

It  was  with  a  positive  sigh  of  relief  that 
I  heard  the  door  close  upon  them  both. 
Having  already  received  permission  to  enter 
Almyra's  room  to  search  for  some  clue  of  her 
whereabouts,  I  left  the  apartment,  having 
previously  seen  Jack  take  a  seat  by  his  kins- 
man, and  having  heard  him  ask  in  wondering 
tones  — 

"  Do  tell  me,  kinsman,  are  men  as  spiteful 
against  each  other  as  women  ?  and  are  all 
women  as  spiteful  against  anyone  beautiful 
and  good,  like  Allie,  as  mother  and  Sis  are — 
eh?     Tell  me,  do!" 


CHAPTER    II. 

Precipitate  and  rash  as  I  knew  Almyra  to  be, 
I  never  gave  a  moment's  thought  to  her  hav- 
ing done  anything  beyond  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  her  husband  and  in  a  spirit 
of  haughty  defiance,  leave  his  detested  roof, 
unaided  and  unadvised  by  calmer  counsel 
than  her  own,  and  yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  an  angry  heart. 

Many  trials  had  made  me  mentally  and 
physically  strong.  So  when  I  at  length 
reached  her  room,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my- 
self quite  ready  and  hopeful,  not  at  all  des- 
pairing— and  eager  to  begin  my  task.  The 
housekeeper's  daughter,  a  blooming  girl  of 
nineteen,  who  waited  on  my  lady,  being  in 
fact  her  second  maid,  having  shown  me  the 
way  to  her  mistress's  apartment,  asked   me 
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hesitatingly  how   my  lady   did,  and   if   she 
would  soon  return. 

They  all  thought  her  at  Steyneville. 

Having  apparently  satisfied  the  young 
person  by  some  very  evasive  answers,  I 
began  to  rummage  the  drawers  and  bureaus 
in  a  feverish  state  of  mind.  There  were  an 
endless  amount  of  dresses  of  all  colours  and 
descriptions  in  the  cupboards,  also  fans  and 
feathers,  trinkets,  charms,  jewellery  of  all 
sorts,  in  caskets  and  queer  inlaid  boxes 
about  the  apartment.  Of  little  shoes,  with 
great  buckles  and  high  dainty  heels,  and 
silk  stockings,  there  were  an  endless  variety.- 
Laces  and  ribbons  and  fallals  seem  to  have 
been  bought  only  to  be  looked  at  and  cast 
aside  without  being  worn,  but  much  as  I* 
was  perplexed  at  the  wardrobe  of  a  lady  of 
title  as  something  marvellous  I  had  never 
seen  before,  I  was  still  more  astonished  not 
to  find  a  single  letter  of  any  kind. 

I  rumpled  my  hair  despairingly,  and  looked 
ruefully  on  the  mass  of  glittering  things 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Suddenly 
a  brilliant  idea  struck  me,  which  I  re- 
proached myself  for  not  having  had  before, 
thereby  saving  precious  time.     Why  had  I 
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not  thought  of  it  before  ?  None  but  a  maniac 
or  a  man  seeks  a  lady's  correspondence  in 
her  wardrobe.  There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  billets  a  woman  will  carry  about  her.  The 
first  is  the  billet  doux,  or  lover's  letter, 
which  is  laid  near  her  heart ;  the  second  is 
the  billet  amer,  or  bitter  billet — a  bill  for  hats 
and  dresses — which  resteth  at  the  bottom  of 
her  pocket,  whereon  doubtless  are  piled 
fragrant  cambric,  smelling  salts,  &c,  quite 
the  reverse  of  Pandora's  box,  for  all  the 
sweets  here  are  lying  on  the  top,  and  despair 
at  the  bottom. 

When  I  feel  particularly  inclined  to 
moralise,  I  reach  out  for  a  volume  of 
prose,  and  read  a  page  or  so.  Perhaps  at 
the  third  page  the  author,  taking  without 
leave  the  licence  supposed  to  be  granted 
exclusively  to  poets,  commences  a  fine  dis- 
course on  "  les  mceurs;"  then  I  close  the 
book,  I  have  done.  "  Do  as  thou  wouldst 
be  done  by."  Ah,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
sisters  and  brothers,  we  are  all  alike  here 
below ;  we  all  have  our  burdens  to  bear,  like 
Christian  in  the  tale,  and  until  a  kindly 
hand  shall  free  us  of  the  load,  which  some 
have  heavier  and  some  lighter,  must   walk 
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with  them  strapped  to  our  weary,  aching 
backs.  Why  then,  I  ask,  should  a  man 
whose  load  perhaps  is  lighter,  straighten 
his  shoulders,  hold  his  head  in  air,  raise  his 
eyes  and  hands,  and  exclaim  with  unctuous- 
ness,  "  Bcce  homo  !  I  am  the  man,  behold 
me,  who  am  come  to  preach  to  ye  of  your 
wicked  ways  !  " 


Her  writing-desk  !  My  fingers  trembled 
as  I  turned  the  lock,  and  opening  it  found  a 
mass  of  letters,  and,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  her  journal !  Yes,  there  it  was,  and . 
I  saw  she  had  written  in  the  book  the  day 
before  her  departure. 

Here    is    an    excerpt    of    the    matter    I 
found  : — 

"  I  have  long  wished  for  a  pretext  to 
dismiss  Stanford.  To-day  I  thought  myself 
fortunate  in  obtaining  one.  I  shudder  as.  I 
write  it;  but  I  have  grown  to  be  afraid  of 
that  man.  When  he  is  near  me,  and  I 
instinctively  feel  his  eyes  upon  me,  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  under  a  spell.  I  breathe 
freely  when  he  is  out  of  my  presence,  and  I 
say   to    myself  I   loathe   him.     Loathe !     Is 
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that  a  good  word  to  illustrate  my  sentiments 
towards  a  footman  ?  0,  Allie,  Allie,  have 
you  come  to  this  ?  ...  Is  there  no  one  to 
save  me  from  myself?  I  am  tired  of  my 
husband,  my  life;  but  myself  most  of  all. 
Harold  is  ill ;  Annie  is  tending  him,  and  I  am 
alone.  ...  I  am  going  to  Her  Majesty's  re- 
ception the  day  after  to-morrow.  ...  I  in- 
tend to  wear  the  jewels  my  Lord  of  Alingdale 
gave  me  at  a  happy,  happy  time  which  I  was 
too  young  and  foolish  to  appreciate.  I  shall 
wear  them  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
I,  yes,  I,  love  them,  and  secondly,  because  my 
noble  husband  '  forbade '  me  to  wear  them. 
Forbade  !  and  before  those  Vallance  women 
too  !  who  doubtless,  laughed  in  their  sleeves 
at  me.  Forbade  !  No  one  has  ever  dared  to 
'  forbid '  me  before,  and  I  cannot  use  myself 
to  the  word.  What  is  more,  I  will  not 
either.  .  .  .  Does  the  Marquis  consider 
himself  composed  of  better  clay  than  I,  I 
wonder,  that  he  should  bid  me  hither  and 
thither  as  if  I  were  a  meek  little  creature 
brought  up  under  the  dogmas  that  man  is 
god  of  earth,  and  woman  an  inferior  beast 
over  whom  he  has  dominion  ?  Bah !  I 
warrant   that   the  earth,   with  a  few   more 
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women  of  the  same  mind  and  strength  of 
purpose  as  myself,  would  change  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  in  this  particular  respect. 
...  I  gave  Archer  (the  house  steward)  the 
necessary  instructions  regarding  the  dismissal 
of  Stanford.  .  .  .  Archer,  subsequent  to  an 
interview  with  the  man,  besought  me  to 
see  him  myself,  as  the  impertinent  fellow 
actually  refused  to  believe  I  wished  him  to 
leave.  I  felt  very  much  annoyed,  and  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  reproving  the  man  for 
his  presumption.  This  was  in  the  forenoon.  I 
bade  Archer  send  him  to  me  after  my  ride 
in  the  Mall.  As  I  was  about  to  mount 
1  Sans  souci '  my  lord  begged  me  to  have  a 
drive  instead.  Being  all  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rode  or  drove,  I  said  I  had  no 
objection,  and,  changing  my  habit  got  with 
him  into  the  carriage.  He  told  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  the  Vallances.  Being  in  no 
humour  for  paying  visits,  I  informed  him 
that  on  arriving  at  his  destination  I  did  not 
intend  to  alight. 

"  c  Why  not,  madam  ?  '  said  he,  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  questioned  me. 

"  I  answered  the  truth,  that  I  felt  in  no 
humour,  and  wished  to  take  an  airing. 
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"  I  think  the  imperturbability  of  my 
response  vexed  him  somewhat,  although  I 
had  no  intention  of  irritating  him. 

" '  Very  good,  madam,'  said  he,  quite 
politely,  alighting,  and  doffing  his  hat. 
'  Until  you  can  accede  to  my  wishes  a  little 
more  I  shall  never  go  abroad  with  you  again.' 

"I  never  answered,  but  bade  the  coach- 
man drive  home. 

"  Having  gained  my  own  private  room  I 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  a  few 
bitter  tears  of  anger  and  mortification.  .  .  . 
Presently  I  glanced  up ;  I  could  see  in  the 
mirror  opposite  the  reflection  of  a  figure 
with  dishevelled  hair  hanging  loosely  down 
to  her  waist,  an  angry  face,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  red  as  if  weeping  tears  of  flame.  .  .  . 
I  started  up  erect,  for  there  was  another 
figure  in  the  mirror,  that  of  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak  with  an  averted  face.  .  .  . 

"  <  What  is  it  ? '  I  cried.  I  thought  he 
was  a  messenger  from  Steyneville.  Annie 
had  promised  to  send  to  me  directly  if  a 
change  for  the  worse  had  occurred  in 
Harold's  illness.  .  .  . 

" '  0,  madam,  dearest  lady,  if  you  have 
pity,  cast  a  little  of   it  on  a  poor  creature- 
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who  kneels  at  your  feet,'  said  the  stranger  in 
a  low  voice,  actually  going  on  his  knees. 

"  ■  Who  are  you  ?  '  I  cried,  falling  back  a 
step,  although  the  voice  seemed  familiar. 
*  Who  are  you,  and  with  what  right  do  you 
come  in  here  ?  ' 

"  *  I  am  only  a  servant.  .  .  .' 

"  The  truth  flashed  on  me. 

"  *  You  are  Stanford ;  pray  rise.  You 
come  here  to  know  if  I  have  really  dismissed 
you.  Once  for  all  I  have/  I  said  firmly. 
'  Here  is  some  money  besides  your  wages ; 
and  now  go,  please.' 

"  I  gave  him  some  gold  in  further  recogni-. 
tion    of    his    having    saved   my    soul    from 
heaven. 

"  Strange  to  state,  he  flung  the  money 
from  him  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  dirt ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  fell  to  picking  it 
up,  kissing  each  coin  separately  because  my 
fingers  had  touched  them. 

"  Lost  in  amazement  at  this  unparalleled 
exhibition  of  audacity,  I  stepped  back  in- 
voluntarily, and  my  hand  closed  on  the  bell- 
rope. 

"  •  If  you  don't  leave  this  room  directly  I 
shall  ring.     You're  mad,  I  believe.' 
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"  '  No,  you  shall  not  ring,'  he  cried,  in  an 
authoritative  tone.  c  You  shall  not  ring ; 
you  shall  hear  me.' 

"  He  caught  hold  of  my  hands  and  held 
them  tightly  clasped  in  his. 

" '  You  insolent,  unbearable  creature,'  I 
gasped,  '  if  you  will  not  leave  go  of  my  hand 
this  instant,  I  shall  call  my  servants,  who 
will  beat  you  from  the  house.' 

"  '  Beat  me  from  the  house,  eh,'  returned 
he,  smiling.  'No,  Yenus  Aphrodite,  they 
won't  do  that,  I  know.' 

"'No!'  I  cried,  ironically,  struggling  to 
free  myself.  '  You  mad  fool,  we  shall  see 
though.  Once  for  all,  before  I  cry  out,  will 
you  leave  me  ?     Will  you  unhand  me,  sir  ? ' 

"  '  No  !  not  for  worlds,'  he  answered,  coolly. 

"  Instead  of  crying  out  for  help  as  I  fully 
intended  I  could  not  help  staring  in  astonish- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  admiration,  at  this 
man's  boldness.  There  was  not  one  gallant 
of  the  many  I  had  known  who  had  ventured 
to  approach  and  dare  me  so  far  with  so  little 
right. 

"  *  Well,  m'lady,  you  have  not  cried  out 
yet,'  he  observed  at  length,  '  nor  used  your 
fair  finger  nails.     How's  that  ? ' 
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" '  I  have  lost  my  tongue  in  wonderment, 
and  my  hands  are  powerless.' 

"  c  But  your  beauty  and  wit  remain.' 

" s  Very  true  and  likely.  Now,  sir,'  I  cried, 
succeeding  by  a  violent  and  sudden  effort  in 
wrenching  my  hands  from  his,  *  go,  and  thank 
your  stars  that  you  had  so  forgiving  a 
mistress.' 

"  There  was  something  in  the  man's  con- 
versation and  manners  that  fascinated  me  in 
spite  of  myself. 

"  ■  So  your  decision  is  irrevocable,  you  will 
not  keep  me  in  the  capacity  of  servant  any 
longer  ? ' 

11  I  told  him  that  there  existed — especially 
after  what  had  passed — not  the  remotest 
chance  for  him  to  remain  in  his  situation, 
and  again  bade  him  begone. 

"  c  Not  before  I  have  told  you  a  secret/ 
he  said,  throwing  himself  beseechingly  before 
me  as  I  would  have  left  the  room.  '  Not 
before  I  have  told  you,  through  my  devotion 
and  love  for  you,  heartless,  beautiful  woman, 
what  I  have  suffered  !  ' 

"  I  thought  excessive  reading  had  turned 
an  excessively  weak  brain,  and  observed  that 
romances  were  not  good  reading  for  foolish 
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servants.  :  .  .  At  last  all  has  come  out.  .  .  . 
He  is  not  a  servant.  .  .  .  Through  a  mad  love 
for  me,  contracted  after  my  marriage,  the 
impetuous  young  man  .  .  .  to  be  near  me  .  .  . 
entered  my  service  ...  as  a  menial. 

"  His  name  is  "Walter  Stanford  Hurleham, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  noble  house  of  Caris- 
brooke.  What  a  subject  for  a  poem  or 
romance,  to  be  baptised  '  L'incognito ;  or, 
The  Lover  as  Valet.'  .  .  . 

"  I  promised  to  meet  him  to-morrow.  I 
can  slip  out  unobserved;  my  husband  is 
going  to  a  parliamentary  dinner.  I  cannot 
but  pity  this  young  man  and  his  mad  devo- 
tion, and  shall  do  my  utmost  to  convince 
him  not  only  of  his  ridiculous  passion,  but 
of  the  sin  he  commits  in  loving  a  married 
woman.  If  he  is  a  man  and  a  reasonable 
one,  my  arguments  will  convince  him ;  if  not, 
je  ne  peut  rien  faire. 

".  .  .  The  absurd  creature.  I  have  met  him, 
and  he  vows  that  to-morrow  evening  he  will 
be  in  waiting  for  me,  to  fly  away  for  ever 
from  under  this  roof  and  my  husband's  dic- 
tatorial rule.  Does  he  know  what  he  is 
about  ?  Do  I — to  listen  to  him?  But  what 
could  I  do?    Eefuse  him  an  interview?    Had 
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I  not  relied  so  much  on  my  strength  and 
pride  I  would  have  done  so — but  ...  as  it  was 
I  could  not.  He  threatened  that,  did  I  deny 
him  an  interview,  he  would  plan  and  carry 
into  execution  a  still  more  adventurous 
scheme  than  the  ■  footman  '  one.  "What  can 
I  do  against  such  a  man  ?  What  power 
have  I  and  my  feeble  arguments  against  a 
love  that  would  sacrifice  honour,  reputation, 
wealth,  ease,  life  itself  for  my  sake  ?  I 
cannot  command  him  not  to  love  me.  Be- 
sides, why  should  I,  and  did  I  so,  of  what 
use  would  it  be  ?  Analysing  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  can  safely  say  I  do  not  love  this' 
Hurleham ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  admire 
him  more  for  his  intrepidity  than  any  man  on 
earth.  There  is  nothing  in  admiration ;  I 
can  admire  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  painting, 
a  horse.  ...  I  pity  him  too.  But  then  in  a 
like  manner  I  can  commiserate  with  a 
beggar,  a  wounded  man,  or  beast.  ...  I  fear 
him — but  I  fear  an  uncaged  lion  as  well — so 
the  admiration,  pity  and  fear  with  which  I 
regard  him  are  harmless,  and  either  of  which 
I  could  extend  with  safety  to  anyone.  .  .   . 

"  I  will  not  say  this  extraordinary  romantic 
love  does  not  flatter  me.     Indeed  the  woman 
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need  be  more  than  human  who  would  not  be 
under  the  circumstances.  I  cannot  help 
laughing  when  I  think  what  Annie  would 
have  said  and  done  in  my  position.  By-the- 
bye,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  pattern  of  pro- 
priety and  goodness,  but  would  a  better 
woman  have  acted  differently,  and  with  less 
intention  to  evil  than  I  did  ?    I  think  not.  .  .  . 

"  I  shall  wear  my  Lord  Alingdale's 
brooch  to-night  in  spite  of  what  he  said. 
The  Yallances  will  surely  be  there.  I  can 
fancy  their  green  eyes  looking  at  me  in  as- 
tonishment. Ah,  my  ladies,  we  shall  see  who 
conquers,  my  husband,  your  sweet  selves,  or 
Almyra." 

This  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste. 

"  He  refuses  to  go  with  me.  He  has  lain 
down  a  rule  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  thinks  I  shall  follow  it.  .  .  . 
Am  I  a  baby,  a  fool,  that  I  should  be  dic- 
tated to  ?  I  begin  to  hate  him.  ...  0  to  break 
from  the  bonds  that  bear  me  down  !  Why 
did  I  link  my  life  with  that  of  this  man  ?  .  .  . 
His  politeness  has  long  wearied,  his  tyranny 
oppresses,  me  !  I  am  impatient  of  every- 
thing !  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  when  I 
j)onder  over  the  life  that  lies  before  me.     0 
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Allie,  Allie,  why  were  you  not  content  ?  .  .  . 
Always  on  the  retrospective  .  .  .  that 
won't  do  .  .  .  my  mind  is  resolved  ...  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  my  existence,  to  prevent 
my  brain  from  turning  ...  to  dishonour  Ms 
name  .  .  .  to  sink  from  an  envied  pinnacle  of 
earthly  glory  to  an  abyss  of  .  .  .  what  ? 
***** 

"This  is  my  last  hour  beneath  this  roof.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  last  words  I  shall  write  as  a 
pure  woman.  If  that  fate  which  has  mocked 
and  jeered  at  my  fortunes  through  life  would 
once  be  good  to  me,  these  lines  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  my  cousin  Harold.  To  him. 
and  my  sister  my  last  wishes  and  best  are 
dedicated.  ...  Do  not  let  them  seek 
me.  ...  I  am  lost  for  evermore.  .  .  . 
Lost  to  honour  and  the  world.  .  .  .  Dead 
to  my  better  self  .  .  .  and  none  to 
blame,  none  but  the  rebellious  woman  who 
has  of  her  own  free  will,  uncoerced,  worked 
her  way  of  infamy." 

*  *  #  *  * 

0,  I  could  not  think  of  her  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  shame,  friendless,  isolated.  No,  no, 
no!  I  could  have  sooner  pictured,  in  a  homely 

vol.  in.  D 
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phrase,  the  skies  to  have  fallen  down  upon 
the  earth  than  this.  But  was  not  it  a  fact 
beyond  doubt  that  she  had  fled  with  this 
man  Hurleham  ?  But  where  ?  The  task  of 
finding  her  out  now  seemed  more  hopeless. 
It  was  getting  dark ;  I  would  hurry  to  the 
Colonel  and  put  the  whole  matter  before  him. 
He  would  assist  me  to  seek  her  and  bring  her 
back  repentant  and  remorseful. 

Full  of  this  design  I  rose  from  a  kneeling 
position  and  would  have  hastened  from  the 
room,  but  that  a  figure  stood  near  the  door- 
way, watching  me  with  eager,  hoping  eyes, 
and  as  I  would  have  hurriedly  passed  it  by, 
stopped  me. 

"  My  wife — Almyra,"  murmured  the  form, 
with  its  hands  outstretched  in  an  agony  of 
supplication. 

"  Have  patience,"  I  answered,  pityingly. 
"  I  will  find  her  yet.  She  cannot  have  gone 
very  far." 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  right,  she  could  not 
have  gone  far.  I  remember  speaking  sternly 
to  her,"  the  form  said,  hurriedly,  "  but 
whilst  I  spoke  and  afterwards,  it  hurt  me 
more  than  any  words  could  sufficiently  ex- 
press.     I  am   not   a    young   man,  and   do 
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not  speak  impetuously.  Of  late  I  thought 
she  had  grown  to  look  on  me  with  — ■ 
with — contempt.  I — I  thought  so — but  I 
am  convinced  now  of  the  baselessness  of  my 
conjecture.  Ah  none — none  but  perfect  inno- 
cence would  have  acted  as  she  did.  She  left 
me,  Mr.  Steyneville,"  he  cried,  tremblingly, 
"and  do  you  know  why?" 

Why  ?  For  my  life  I  could  not  have  un- 
deceived him  of  his  exalted  opinion  of  one — 
0,  Heaven  !  unworthy  of  it. 

"  Because,"  he  said,  exultantly,  "  because 
she  considered  herself  as  one  above  sus- 
picion— above  the  breath  of  a  doubt !  Find* 
her,  only  find — she  could  not  have  gone  far, 
and  tell  her — you — because,  how  can  I  ven- 
ture to  approach  her,  being  the  cause  of  this 
unhappiness — and  tell  her  I  love  her  dearly, 
that  I  love  and  honour  her — that  I  am 
assured  of  her  manifold  virtues  beyond  the 
question  of  a  doubt.  Tell  her,"  he  whispered, 
hurriedly,  in  his  eagerness  clasping  my  arm 
tightly  in  his  grasp,  "  tell  her  that  I  pray  for 
her  forgiveness  and  pardon — tell  her,  if  it 
need  be,  that  on  my  knees  I  will  supplicate 
for  grace  to  one  so  pure,  whom  I  have  dared 
to  wrong  by  doubt.     Tell  her  all    this  and 
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much  more.  These  nights  and  days  of  wait- 
ing have  unsettled  me — but,  beseech  her 
mercy,  as  if  you  yourself  had  wronged — and 
it  will  be  done  well." 

I  promised  him  all  he  wished,  and  faith- 
fully intended  to  carry  it  out  to  the  letter. 

How  many  ? — 0,  how  many  more,  I 
thought,  as  I  walked  apace  to  the  Colonel's 
lodgings,  on  earth,  wilt  thou  render  un- 
happy, Almyra?  May  God  forgive  thee 
this,  thy  greatest  sin,  thou  worldly,  proud, 
unbended  spirit,  as  I  absolve  and  love  thee 
with  brotherly  love ;  but  even  though  thou 
repentest,  there  is  no  high  place  for  thee  on 
earth  again. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Haeassed  and  weary,  I  regained  the 
Colonel's  lodgings,  and  knocking  at  his 
portal,  received  a  hearty  permission  to  enter. 
This  I  did,  and  found  him  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, bereft  of  wig,  and  his  jolly  red  face 
aglow  with  a  mixture  of  good-humour  and 
spirituous  liquors.  He  was  seated  at  table, 
before  a  cold  collation,  which  was  set  for 
three,  and  by  his  looks  evidently  intended  to 
do  ample  justice  to  the  fare. 

***** 

"  By  Gr — ,  Hal,  what's  up  ?  been  dunned 
already  ?  Nil  desperandum  !  "  he  said,  with  a 
wink,  "  I've  a  friend  who'll  help  you  out  of 
your  difficulties.     And  — " 

But  he  stopped  short  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. Recent  illness  and  many  misfortunes 
coming  suddenly  and  in  combined  force,  had 
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weakened  and  enervated  me.  I  dropped  into 
a  chair,  and  in  a  dazed  way  looked  straight 
before  me,  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor 
how  to  begin. 

"  This  won't  do,  my  boy,"  cried  the 
Colonel  presently,  pouring  me  out  a  bumper 
of  something  strong;  "down  with  it,  and 
give  us  the  news.  I'm  fully  prepared  for  the 
worst — which  can't  be  very  bad,  since  your 
head's  still  on  your  shoulders." 

This  he  remarked  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  said  a  vast  deal  of  wisdom  in  a  very 
few  words. 

I  drank  the  whole  contents  of  the  glass, 
and  am  bound  to  say  it  did  me  much  good, 
physically. 

"  That's  the  style.  Fire  away,"  remarked 
the  veteran,  approvingly.  "  Curious  that 
nothing  like  drink  should  bring  a  man  to  his 
senses ;  and  it's  curious,  too,  that  there's 
nothing  like  drink  to  take  'em  away,  ain't  it 
now,  Hal?" 

In  a  few  words  I  gave  him  to  understand 
of  Almyra's  flight,  and  my  intention  to  seek 
her  out,  to  bring  her  back,  if  possible — using 
every  persuasive  in  my  power  to  hasten  that 
result. 
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The  Colonel  smoked  a  pipe.  As  I  pursued 
my  short  narrative,  it  dropped  on  the  floor, 
and  fell  to  pieces.  The  Colonel  held  an  open 
snuff-box  in  his  hand ;  this  too  followed  the 
fate  of  the  pipe,  and  the  snuff  mingled  with 
the  contents  of  the  ash  and  fragments  of 
broken  clay  on  the  ground. 

The  Colonel  himself  gazed  at  me  iu  a  sort 
of  stupefaction.  Presently,  recovering  himself 
slightly,  he  seized  his  wig,  which  lay  on  his 
bed,  and  hastily  adjusting  it  sideways,  and 
still  staring  at  me,  proceeded  to  put  on  his 
coat  and  waistcoat. 

But  for  a  surprising  incident  occurring 
in  time,  I  don't  really  know  how  long  his 
eyes  would  have  rested  on  me.  Oat  of 
an  adjoining  room,  with  extended  hands, 
stepped  a  well-known  form,  that  did  my 
surprised  eyes  good  to  see — Lord  Alingdale  ! 

"  My  lord  I "  I  cried,  running  forward, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  all  the  cares  and 
troubles  which  beset  me  in  joy  at  seeing  him. 
"  Thank  Heaven  you  are  here  to  help  us  !  " 

That  handsome  face,  how  bitter  and 
cynical  an  expression  it  wore  now.  He 
seemed  in  a  years  time  to  have  grown  an 
age  older,  and  the  corners  of   the  effeminate 
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mouth  curved  quite  downwards  now,  and  if 
bis  voice  and  words  had  not  borne  so  sincere 
and  true  a  ring,  I  could  not  have  believed 
him  glad  to  see  his  former  protege  again.  He 
had  led  neither  a  temperate  nor  a  moral  life 
during  his  absence,  and  the  tales  of  nights 
of  riot  and  debauch  had  begun  to  speak  for 
themselves  on  his  features.  His  eyes,  though 
bright  as  ever,  were  surrounded  by  large 
dark  rings,  and  his  hair,  though  glossy  and 
curly,  was  streaked  here  and  there  by  silver 
threads,  the  signs  of  dissoluteness — not  age. 

This  was  the  surprise  the  Colonel  had  pro- 
mised me.  Hearing  my  step,  the  latter 
gentleman  had  forced  my  lord,  "  for  a  lark," 
he  said,  to  hide  in  an  adjoining  room.  I 
could  tell  by  his  looks  that  he  had  heard  the 
news,  and  was  almost  grateful  to  Providence 
for  having  spared  me  the  sorrow  of  retailing 
it  twice.  When  the  first  ebullitions  of  mutual 
and  hearty  friendship  had  subsided,  by  dint 
of  much  shaking  of  the  hands  and  cordial 
expressions  of  pleasure,  we  sat  down  and  held 
a  hurried  consultation  on  the  route  best  to 
be  taken  and  measures  adopted  for  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  runaway. 

I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inform 
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them  that  Almyra  had  eloped  with  the  man 
Hurleham,  he  of  whom  I  had  read  in  her 
journal.  I  merely  told  them  that,  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  her  husband,  the  foolish, 
headstrong  girl,  whom  I  still  loved,  and 
pitied  heartily  for  her  folly,  had  gone  away, 
none  knew  whither. 

"It's  a  sad  tale,"  observed  the  soldier, 
regretfully.  "  She  never  loved  old  Politeness. 
And  now  she's  gone  and  done  it.  Well, 
well,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  it's  no  worse. 
It  might  have  been,"  he  said,  shrewdly 
pursing  up  his  lips,  and  glancing  at  me 
askew. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it's  not  ?  "  re- 
marked my  Lord  Alingdale,  carelessly. 
"Hey?     She  might  have—" 

"  There  was  only  one  man  she  ever  loved," 
I  observed,  "  and  that  one,  unfortunately  for 
all,  she  misunderstood." 

My  lord  rose,  and  going  to  the  mantel- 
piece, beat  a  devil's  tattoo  on  the  wall  with 
his  fingers. 

"  And  who  was  the  lucky  individual  of  my 
Lady  Sansgenes  affections  ? "  he  cried,  pre- 
sently. 

"  He  was — and  is  still,  I  firmly  believe — 
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my  Lord  of  Alingdale,"  I  said,  turning  to  that 
nobleman. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  said,  peevishly,  with  a  shrug 
of  disbelief.  "  Hal !  if  anyone  but  you  had 
said  it,  I  would  have  called  him  a  d — d  idiot, 
but  as  it  is  you,  I  simply  say  you  labour  under 
a  delusion." 

"  Tell  you  what,  my  friends,"  interrupted 
the  Colonel.  "  It's  of  no  earthly  use  starting 
to-night  for  our  lost  lady.  To-morrow  early' s 
the  thing.     And  we've  as  good  as  got  her." 

"You  are  of  a  sanguine  turn  of  mind, 
Death,"  observed  his  lordship,  coolly. 

"  Damn  it  all !  I'm  not,"  cried  he  of  the 
dismal  name,  testily.  "  We'll  easily  find  her." 

"How?"  I  asked,  earnestly,  surprised  at 
the  other's  confidence. 

"How!  Is  there  anyone  like  her ! 
Wouldn't  we,  by  a  simple  description  of 
her,  gain  any  information  of  the  poor  child  r  " 
cried  the  Colonel,  exultantly. 

My  lord  smiled  at  his  friend's  simplicity, 
and  I  held  my  peace. 

"  What  did  she  take  with  her  ?  "  demanded 
the  last  speaker,  suddenly ;  "  lots  of  baggage, . 
and  such  like,  d'ye  know,  Hal  ?  " 

"Indeed,  to  my  knowledge,"  I  answered, 
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"  she  only  took  the  clothes  that  she  stood  in, 
and — and — something  else." 

"  What  was  that  something  else,  eh  ? 
Money  ? "  questioned  the  soldier,  flicking 
a  speck  of  snuff  off  his  waistcoat  with  affected 
carelessness. 

"  Only  a  dog,"  replied  I. 

"  A  dog !  What  dog  ?  "  cried  my  Lord 
Alingdale,  coming  forward. 

"  Marc  Antony  !  The  one  you  gave  her, 
my  lord,  some  time  ago." 

"  Marc  !  Was  it  really  he  ?  Well,  and  what 
do  you  intend  doing  with  Allie  when  we've 
found  her  ? "  he  asked,  his  devil-may-care 
manner  almost  forsaking  him  as  he  spoke  of 
her. 

"  The  Lady  Almyra  Sansgene,"  said  the 
Colonel,  gravely  and  looking  into  his  friend's 
face,  almost  pityingly,  "  as  an  honest  woman, 
must  return  to  the  husband  she  has  for- 
saken." 

"  Humph !  Fiat  justicia  ruat  coelum  I 
hey,  Georgie ! "  cried  out  my  lord,  sneer- 
ingly.  i(  Good  boy  !  He  has  learned  his 
lesson  very  well." 

"  Egad  !  Alingdale  !  "  smiled  the  older 
man,  good-humouredly,     "  one    must    have 
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something  in  this  world.  Here  am  I,  an 
old  campaigner,  without  money,  good  looks, 
youth  or  wit.  Don't  grudge  me  my  one 
ewe-lamb,  for  that  is  all  I  possess." 

"  Justice  is  a  virtue — virtue  is  praised  and 
starves,  so  it  only  follows  that  you  should 
be  poor.  Be  less  scrupulous,  my  worthy, 
and  you  will  be  the  richer  for  it." 

"  Nay,"  says  the  soldier,  simply,  "  true 
riches  is  contentment,  and  I  am  content." 

"  Extremes  meet.  If  you  were  not  so,  I 
shouldn't  be  such  a  friend  of  yours.  Friend  ! 
Do  you  hear  me,  Georgie  ?  "  cried  the  noble- 
man, with  wild  gaiety  and  a  mad  laugh. 

"Now,  then,  Alingdale,  I'm  too  old  a 
hand.  That  laugh  of  yours  don't  ring  par- 
ticularly true.  Don't  give  us  another  like 
it,"  observed  the  Colonel,  sagely,  "  there's  a 
good  fellow.  Now,  about  to-morrow  ?  We'll 
start  early  for — for  Heaven's  sake  where  ?  " 
he  cried,  blankly.  "  I  never  thought  of  that 
before." 

"  And  I  never  thought,"  I  cried,  ruefully, 
pulling  out  my  pocket-book,  "  till  now,  that 
I've  only  ten  pounds  in  the  world  to  support 
myself  till  I  can  gain  a  livelihood  and  to 
help  me  in  my  search." 
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"And  I  never  thought,"  remarked  my 
lord,  in  his  turn,  "  that  I  had  a  couple  of 
such  confounded  idiots  to  deal  with.  Here, 
Hal,  from  an  old  friend,  it's  no  harm,  so 
please  take  it  and  say  no  more.'' 

"It"  was  a  packet  of  paper — bank-notes. 
They  were  thrown  at  my  head  laughingly. 

Yery  gratefully,  even  humbly,  I  refused 
the  kind  gift.  If  I  had  not  already  lost  so 
much  I  would  have  accepted  it  as  a  loan 
to  return  at  some  date  of  course.  Bat  the 
little  honour — the  only  residue  of  my  worldly 
possessions — I  still  wished  to  retain,  so,  as 
I  said  before,  I  gratefully  but  firmly  declined 
the  present. 

"  Lookee  here,  lad,"  remonstrated  the 
Colonel,  "  pride's  a  fine  thing — a  monstrous 
fine  thing,  I  may  say — when  you've  got  the 
cash  to  keep  it  up;  but,  the  Lord  love  you, 
when  you  haven't  it's  of  no  earthly  use  to 
have  it — better  by  a  long  chalk  without 
it." 

"  Steyneville,"  interrupted  my  lord,  speak- 
ing to  me  now,  I  thought,  less  than  if  I 
were  a  boy,  "  you  said  something  about 
wishing  to  find  an  occupation  if  I  mistake 
not." 
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"  Indeed,"  I  responded  heartily,  "  I  would 
be  most  grateful  if  I  saw  my  way  clearly  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Ten  pounds  don't  go 
far  in  London." 

"  No,  nor  anywhere  else  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that,"  remarked  the  Colonel,  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Well,"  resumed  my  kind  lord,  looking  at 
me  fixedly,  and  speaking  less  recklessly,  "if 
you  consider  it  worth  while,  I  know  of  a 
position  as  private  secretary  —  " 

"  Which  if  I  only  have  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain —  "  I  began. 

"  Wait  a  minute.  The  duties  are  light,  the 
honorarium  good.  Eh !  lad,  what  do  ye 
say  to  becoming  my  secretary?"  asked  he, 
laying  his  white,  elegantly  ruffled  hand  kindly 
on  my  poor  shabby-coated  shoulder.  "  Would 
ye  say  no  ?  " 

Despite  his  thorough  recklessness,  he  spoke 
with  such  sincere  delicacy  of  feeling  I  could 
only  stammer  out  my  thanks  in  accepting 
the  offer.  He  waved  off  my  expressions  of 
gratitude  with  an  oath  and  a  laugh,  both  of 
a  short,  impatient  nature. 

"  You're  in  black,"  he  observed,  presently, 
when  we  three  were  seated  round  the  table, 
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maturing  our  plans  for  the  following  day. 
"  For  whom  ?  " 

The  Colonel  tried  to  nod  and  frown  the 
question  down,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  With 
characteristic  firmness  he  re- asked  the  ques- 
tion, until  I  was  forced  to  give  an  account  of 
Valerian  de  Crespigny's  self-sacrifice. 

"  I  wonder  who'll  go  in  black  for  me  wheu 
I  die,"  he  observed,  after  having  listened  to 
my  poor  half-brothers  short  history  with 
great  attention,  half-earnest  and  half-jest- 
ingly ;  "  I  should  like  to  have  something 
laconic  engraved  on  my  tombstone  like  this  : 
6  Here  lieth  one  i'  the  earth  who  ne'er  more 
shall  lie  out  of  it.'  There's  sense  and  truth, 
at  least,  in  that.  I  knew  a  man — you  knew 
him  too,  Death — John  Melville  by  name.  He 
was  the  greatest  devil  going,  and  died  from 
a  sword-thrust  received  in  a  pot-house  brawl 
by  a  young  fellow  whose  sister  he  ran  away 
with.  His  sorrowing  family  (glad  to  be  rid 
of  him  at  any  price)  had  the  following  bit  of 
pathos  engraved  on  his  stone  — 


Stranger,  stay,  and  shed  a  tear 
For  he  who  lieth  buried  here. 


Then  came  beneath  that  — 
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Sweet  youth,  whose  deeds  already  showed 

The  promise  of  a  future  great ; 
Whose  earnest  heart  already  glowed 

For  that  which  lies  'yond  rank's  estate, 
Who  strove  to  win  another  fame 

Than  that  which  birth  already  gave. 
0  Thine !  shall  be  the  envied  name 

Of  the  unforgotten  brave. 
In  thee  was  all  that  e'er  possess'd 

Mortal  frame  ;  brave,  bold,  and  fair, 
Is  't  wonder  that  Heav'n  took  the  bless'd 

With  virtues  wonderfully  rare,  &c. 

And  a  lot  more  blarney  which  I've  forgotten. 
That's  the  way  of  the  world  ;  the  d — dest  old 
rip  always  has  the  most  virtuous  and  moral 
tombstone.  '  Sweet  youth,'  &c.  The  sweet 
youth  was  only  forty,  and  as  for  his  '  glowing 
heart,'  I  believe  it  was  colder  than  the  stone 
they  laid  over  him.  '  Post  cineres  gloria 
venit '  is  all  very  charming  when  a  man 
deserves  it;  but  give  the  devil  his  due,  say 
I,  and  if  a  man  has  lived  the  life  of  one, 
don't  canonise  him  as  something  very  little 
short  of  an  angel  after  it !  " 

"  What's  the  moral,  Alingdale?  "  demanded 
the  Colonel,  raising  his  eyebrows  at  his 
fi'iend's  unusual  loquacity  and  bitterness, 
even  for  him. 

"D'ye  hear  that,  Hal?"  laughed  the 
younger  man,  boisterously;  "here's  Death 
asking   the  moral  of   death    and    perdition ! 
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Come,  Geordie,  if  you  don't  know,  you  can't 
reasonably  expect  me  to." 

The  soldier  looked  with  something  very 
like  consternation  at  the  other's  wildness. 

"  Now  is  Death  lachrymose  !  "  cried  his  lord- 
ship, melodramatically,  and  he  began  to  sing : 

"  Come  Death  from  thy  unknown  abode 
And  bear  my  burden'd  spirit  hence ; 
Ease  it  from  this  fearful  load 

Of  grief,  of  love,  and  dire  suspense. 

Don't  blush,  Hal.  Though  the  verse  be 
thine,  its  no  worse  than  the  rubbish  printed 
now-a-days." 

M  And  you  am  t  averse  to  using  it,  hey  ?  " 
put  in  the  Colonel,  with  a  grin  of  approval  at 
his  own  pun,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  heard 
him  attempt. 

"  Close  thy  potato-trap,  my  worthy  Bac- 
chus ;  it  is  meet  for  thee  to  drink  only — not 
to  speak,"  observed  my  patron,  sententiously. 

"  By-the-bye,  isn't  the  fellow  called  Bac- 
chus always  represented  as  being  seated  on  a 
barrel  ?  "  inquired  the  soldier,  innocently. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  who's  the  other  chap  who's  always 
in  the  barrel?"  asked  the  honest  Colonel, 
simply. 

VOL.   III.  e 
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"  0,  he !  "  returned  his  friend,  gravely, 
"that's  simple  allegory  of  a  most  earthly 
description.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
matter  plain.  The  barrel  is  the  world  ;  the 
man  seated  inside  is  wisdom,  goodness, 
temperance,  poverty,  and  age;  and  the 
man  outside  is  the  personification  of  folly, 
intemperance,  ignorance,  youth,  and  riches." 

"  And  I  s'pose  it  means  that  the  latter 
triumphs  over  the  former,  hey  ?  " 

"  Exactly ;  and  that,  in  brief,  bad  triumphs 
over  good ;  and  that  humbug,  riches,  and  evil 
rule  and  bestride  the  earth,  and  that  virtue 
is  under  it.     Now,  d'ye  understand  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear,  I  never  knew  that  before  !  " 
exclaimed  the  other  ruefully.  "  How  I  wish 
I'd  been  more  attentive  at  school  and  learnt 
my  lessons  as  the  other  chaps  did,  instead  of 
wasting  all  my  precious  time  as  I've  done." 

Whatever  other  expressions  of  regret  this 
train  of  thought  might  have  led  him  to,  I 
am  unable  to  state,  for  at  this  particular 
juncture  there  came  a  faint  tap  at  the  door 
which  caused  me  to  start  up  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
the  object  of  my  deepest  pity  and  love, 
always  in  my  thoughts — Almyra. 
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ObtainiDg  permission  to  enter,  the  serv- 
ing maid  of  the  establishment  did  so  with  a 
simultaneous  bob  and  a  blush. 

"  An'  it  please  you,  gentlemen,  here's  a 
lady  awaiting  outside  as  says  she'd  be  pleased 
to  speak  with  Mr.  St — St — Steyne — " 

11  Steyneville  I "  I  cried,  eagerly,  starting 
up. 

"Let  her  come  in,,,  shouted  the  Colonel, 
excitedly,  "  directly." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  my  lord,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  smile.  "  Here's  somebody  been 
tracking  you  here,  Steyneville.  Wonder  who 
it  is  ?      Bet  my  life  on't  that  'tis  not  Allie." 

He  was  right;  it  was  not  Almyra  who 
entered  when  the  servant  had  left,  but  a  small 
richly- dressed  figure  closely  veiled,  who  came 
close  up  to  me,  heedless  of  the  others'  pre- 
sence, and  held  out  both  hands. 

Filled  with  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
Mdlle.  Hilary  de  Montbron,  disappointed  at 
finding  no  resemblance  between  this  figure 
and  that  of  my  kinswoman,  I  drew  back, 
somewhat  confusedly  I  must  confess,  and 
bowed  stiffly.  My  lord,  who  was  behind  me, 
laughed,  and  whispered  to  the  Colonel  — 

"  Sly  devil,  that  Hal  of  ours.     Who'd  have 
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thought  it,  with  that  saintly  expression. 
Look  how  the  rogue  blushes  and  stammers 
because  he's  found  out." 

"  0  !  Harold,  Harold,  have  you — have  you 
so  soon  forgotten  me?"  sobbed  the  lady, 
raising  her  veil  and  disclosing  the  identical 
features  of  Miss  Annie  Marlande. 

Forgotten  her — that  sweet  unselfish  crea- 
ture 1  Was  it  likely  ?  I  caught  her  in  my  arms 
in  a  joyful  burst  of  glad  surprise,  and  kissed 
her  dear  face  fervently.  Forget  her  !  That 
woman,  whose  purity  of  soul  and  honesty 
of  heart  shone  from  her  clear  eyes,  now 
looking  into  mine  with  sisterly  love.  Forget 
her !  The  heart  that  beat  so  quickly  now 
near  that  modest  figure,  the  bowed  head  and 
trembling  hands,  must  have  all  sunk  into 
their  native  dust  ere  oblivion  could  cast, 
not  its  whole  shadow,  but  a  single  shade  on 
memory  even.  And  I  told  her  this  with 
truthful  lips,  and  almost  as  much  as  my 
whole  being  felt,  all  my  love,  I  mean — 
almost,  not  all.  The  world's  vocabulary  of 
gratitude,  devotion,  and  affection  still  could 
not  have  adequately  expressed  my  feelings 
towards  this  simple  woman  nestling  near  my 
heart. 
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She  blushed  and  trembled  when  she  found 
that  we  were  not  alone,  but  scrutinised  by- 
two  pairs  of  curious,  albeit,  very  kindly-dis- 
posed (to  us  at  all  events),  eyes.  She 
saluted  the  honest  Colonel  by  two  hearty 
kisses  on  both  cheeks,  and  advanced  to  my 
lord  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a  smile 
of  welcome. 

"  Dare  I  ask—  No  I'd  better  not,"  he 
said,  beginning  almost  timidly  and  ending 
abruptly. 

"  What  ? "     inquired    the     lady,     gently. 
"You  are  not  afraid  to  ask   me   anything,, 
surely  ?     Annie — little  Annie — to  whom  you 
have   been    so    good,    my   lord,"    she   said, 
earnestly. 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you,"  said  the  atheist, 
"if  you  would  kiss  me  as  you  did  Death. 
But  I  forgot  you  are  no  more  a  child,  and 
are  right  to  consider  the  request  impertinent. 
But  if  I  had  had  a  sister  I  should  have  liked 
her  to  have  been  like  you,  and  should  like 
her  to  welcome  me  as  you  did  the  Colonel 
there." 

Rightly  or  wrongly — moralists,  I  leave  you 
to  decide — but  the  lady  in  this  instance  acted 
like  herself,  and  without  hesitation  she  raised 
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her  face  and,  as  if  indeed  she  were  still  a 
child,  kissed  the  darkly  handsome  one  above 
her. 

He  started,  and  yes — he  who  had  witnessed 
scenes,  ay,  and  had  taken  part  in  them,  such 
as  would  bring  a  flush  of  blood  into  bhe 
cheek  of  the  most  depraved — on  receiving  the 
salute  of  an  innocent  woman — blushed  like  a 
young  girl  at  her  first  ball,  and  was  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  disconcerted.  Quickly, 
however,  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it — mirabile  dictu 
— almost  reverently  to  his  lips — if  something 
so  out  of  the  way  could  be  said  of  that  faith- 
less, beliefless  man. 

The  Colonel  and  my  patron  seeing  that 
Annie  wished  to  converse  with  me  alone 
went  into  the  adjoining  room  and  left  us 
together.  The  dear  girl  took  a  seat  next 
to  me,  and  said  — 

"  I  know  what  a  surprise  I  must  have 
caused  you ;  but  before  I  go  any  further  I 
must  tell  you  how  I  came  here.  When  I 
left  the  Hall  with — with  my  father,"  she 
said,  hesitatingly,  "  after  first  having  visited 
my  new  home,  which  is  very  grand  and 
stately,    we    went    together    on    a   visit   to 
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Almyra — I  speak  calmly  now  because  I  have 
schooled  my  heart  a  little — but  she  had 
gone — left  Mm,  Harold,  as  I  know  from  the 
Abbe  you  know — none  knew  where.  We 
will  neither  of  us  comment  on  poor  Allie, 
because  we,  you  and  I,  Harold,  know  her 
better  than  anyone  else,  and  will  judge  her 
more  kindly  than  those  — " 

"  Who  themselves  are  not  stainless,  but 
yet  will  gibe  at  her,"  I  groaned,  bitterly, 
hiding  my  face  in  my  hands. 

She  bowed  her  modest  head,  and  pursued 
her  conversation  in  the  low,  subdued  voice  of 
one  who  fears  to  speak  loud  lest  the  accents 
of  it  should  break  into  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  I  have  reason  to  suppose  the  worst," 
pursued  Annie,  presently.  "  My  father, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  the  Mar- 
quis, returned  home.  I  begged  to  remain 
to  see  if  I  could  obtain  any  information 
regarding  our  lost  darling.  I  went  to  her 
room,  and  was  about  to  search  amongst  her 
papers  for — " 

"  A  clue  ?     Yes,  yes  ! "    I  cried,  eagerly. 

"  Yes;  and  whilst  I  was  so  occupied  the 
Abbe  entered.  But  so  changed  and  worn, 
and  harassed-looking,  that  had  I  not  known 
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him  very  well  and  liked  him  very  much  I 
never  would  have  recognised  him.  '  My 
dear  young  lady,'  he  said,  mournfully,  '  do 
not  seek  more  for  her  whom  we  have 
all  loved  so  well,  and  who  has  so 
wronged  us  all  !  '  Of  course,  this  only 
made  me  wish  the  more  to  know,  and  with 
many  tears  the  Abbe,  in  answer  to  my  en- 
treaties, told  me  for  three  whole  days,  without 
resting  once,  he  had  been  making  inquiries 
from  everyone,  high  and  low,  at  the  coach- 
houses, postillions,  and  everywhere,  and  had 
at  last  gained  some  news  of  her.  A  lady 
closely-hooded,  answering  her  description, 
and  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  and  a  large 
dog" — the  poor  girl's  tears  fell  now  apace 
and  unrestrained — "  had  left  for  Paris  to- 
gether !  The  Abbe  never  told  me  how  and 
of  whom  he  had  the  information,  but  most 
solemnly  assured  me  of  its  truth.  He  said, 
too,  that  the  night  previous  to  her  departure, 
on  returning  home  late,  he  had  seen  her 
speaking  to  a  stranger  on  the  terrace, 
behind  the  house.  At  the  time  he  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  incident,  but 
afterwards  felt  sure  it  to  be  the — the  man 
with  whom  she — she — " 
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"  Yes,  yes,  dear,  you  needn't  say ;  I  know 
whom  you  mean,"  I  said,  hurriedly.  "  To- 
morrow, then,  for  Paris." 

"  Are — are — they  going  with  you  ?  "  she 
questioned,  timidly. 

"Yes.  Are  not  three  pairs  of  strong 
hands,  three  loving  and  staunch  hearts, 
better  than  one  ?  Set  your  mind  at  rest ; 
they  do  not  know  the  worst,  and  if  it  can 
possibly  be  managed  the  story  of  her  guilt 
shall  rest  only  between  the  three  who  know 
it  already. " 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you,"  she  resumed,  after 
a  pause,  speaking  hesitatingly,  "  or  pray  of 
you,  my  dear,  to  speak  gently  to  her  when 
she  is  found,  for  I  know,"  she  added,  now 
quite  firmly,  and  laying  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  for  I  know  that  I  myself,  her 
grieving  sister,  could  not  speak  more  gently 
and  kinder  to  her  than  you  will." 

I  felt  so  proud  of  this  praise  that  I  caught 
the  little  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  put  it  to 
my  lips  without  power  to  say  a  word. 

"  I  begged  of  the  Abbe  not  to  tell  the 
Marquis  anything  of  that  which  he  had  dis- 
covered.    And  — " 
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"  Does  your  father  know  ?  " 

"Not  a  word.  I  dare  not,  cannot  tell 
him.  He  loves  her  so,  that — that  the  truth 
would  kill  him,  I  believe,"  said  the  young 
lady,  sadly. 

"  Is  he  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ye-es ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  so  harsh 
to  me  as — as  he  was  the  first  day  of  our 
meeting.  I  think  in  time,  maybe,  I  will  win 
a  little  love  from  him — on  my  own  account,. 
Harold  dear,"  she  observed,  with  a  sad 
little  smile.  "  As  yet  he  only  tolerates  me, 
I  think,  because  of  Allie — because  I  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  her,  because  I 
can  speak  to  him  of  her.  Don't  look  so 
angry,  cousin;  indeed,  indeed,  it's  only 
natural.  I  am  such  a  poor,  plain,  foolish 
creature,  and  not  at  all  a  good  substitute 
for  Allie.  You  see,  she  could  take  a  place 
in  his  world  ;  I  cannot.  I  am  fluttered  and 
frightened  by  the  great  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  visit  my  father's  house.  0,  Hally,  I 
never  knew  till  I  came  into  the  world — the 
merry,  noisy  part  of  the  world  called  good 
society  —  what  a  place  of  deceit,  wrong, 
and  falsehood  it  was  !  You  think  me  a 
foolish    country   girl.     I    am,  and   0,  if    I 
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lived  here,  in  London,  a  thousand  years  I 
could  never  be  used  to  it.  My  father  and 
his  friends  think  me  cold,  and  hard,  and  un- 
sympathetic. Now,  I  ask  you,  Harold," 
she  cried,  pleadingly,  "  how  can  I  be  gracious 
to  a  man  who  praises  my  face  when  I  know 
he  lies  ?  How  can  I  be  kind  and  pleasant  to 
women  who,  by  their  slander  and  calumny, 
disgrace  the  sex  to  which  they  belong  ?  How 
can  I  ?      I  ask  you,  Harold — only  tell  me." 

"  Bah !  child  that  you  are,"  said  I,  smiling, 
"  what  you  call  slander,  hypocrisy,  the  world 
calls  good  breeding  and  fine  manners.  You 
must  get  rid  of  all  those  puritanical  notions' 
of  yours.  Why,  if  everybody  in  the  great 
world  were  good  and  true,  there  would  be 
no  difference  between  men  and  women  of 
lofty  and  peasant  life.  Distinction  must  be 
made!" 

"  Your  logic  has  become  very  worldly,  coz, 
since  you  left  Steyneville.  But  I  must  now 
be  going,  else  my  father  will  think  I'm  lost 
too ;  not  that  I  think  he  would  care  much," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh.  M  But  before  I  go,  I 
must  tell  you  one  little  secret,  which  I  hope 
will  please  you,  and  one  which  I'd  almost 
forgotten  to  mention." 
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"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  I  asked,  feel- 
ing as  if  I  could  face  any  difficulty,  any  danger 
with  that  affection  and  confidence  as  an  aegis 
and  an  Excalibur.  It  is  wonderful  how 
suddenly  strong  and  bold  a  man  becomes 
when  he  has  another  beside  himself,  whom 
he  loves  and  honours,  to  work  and  strive  for. 

"  Cousin,"  said  the  young  lady,  releasing 
herself,  sorrowfully,  from  the  arm  I  would 
have  twined  around  her  with  thoughtless 
affection,  "  Steyneville,  our  old  home,  which 
I  love  for  its  associations  and  for  itself — the 
dear  old  house  which  has  sheltered  us  and 
one  we  loved  so  well,  the  old  house  — 

"  Is  going  into  the  hands  of  strangers,"  I 
said,  bitterly,  "  and  through  my  own  folly." 

"Not  so ! ''  she  cried,  advancing,  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes,  and  holding  out  both 
hands  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  grief  that  made  the  homely  features 
absolutely,  nay  almost  divinely,  beautiful  to 
my  eyes,  "  not  so — for  I  ascertained  the 
truth  in  time,  and  being  rich  enough  now  to 
discharge  a  little,  only  a  little  of  the  debt  I 
owe  you,  kindest,  best  of  kinsmen,  I  have 
paid  up  in  full  the  amount  of  your  liabilities, 
and   the    Hall,   instead    of    being    sold    to 
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strangers,  is  being  now  brightened  up  for 
your  reception  in  some  brighter  future. 
Some  future  day,"  said  this  dear,  dear  girl, 
sobbing,  "  when  you  bring  home  a  fortune 
and  a  fair  woman  as  your  honoured,  cherished 
wife,  and  then  the  time — the  time  will  come 
too  when — when — children  will  play  about 
the  garden  and  doors,  like  we  did  once — 
sweet  children  and  dear  ones,  with  faces 
like  their  mother  and  father — and  you  will 
teach  them  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their 
grandsire;  and  surrounded  by  happiness,  love, 
you  will — 0,  promise  me  now  that  you  will 
not  forget  me  in  my  solitude  of  lovelessness. 
Promise  you  will  think  kindly  of  me  some- 
times— of  me,  to  whom  you  were  as  a 
guardian  angel — promise  me,  my  brother, 
that  you  will  suffer  me  to  see  your  happiness 
and  I  shall  live  content." 

"  Why,  did  she  call  me  her  brother  ?  By 
that  pure  term  of  affection  all  rising  thoughts 
of  being  ever  able  to  call  her  some  day  by 
some  higher,  better  name,  were  put  to  flight 
and  quenched.  I  sank  oq  my  knees  and 
bowed  my  head  over  her  hand  with  no  wish 
or  power  to  express  myself. 

"  JSTo,  Annie,  no,"   I   said,  after  a  pause, 
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"  no  wife  shall  be  my  companion  and  no 
children  shall  play  about  my  door.  I  have 
loved  once.  Once  is  enough  in  a  lifetime. 
I  shall  never  marry.  But  you,  sweet  girl  — " 

"  No,  no — you  must  not  speak  of  me 
and  marriage  ! "  she  cried,  hurriedly,  blush- 
ing confusedly.  "  As  you  say,  to  love  once 
in  a  lifetime  is  enough." 

"  And  you  have  loved  ?  "  I  uttered,  blankly 
experiencing  a  strange  pang  at  my  heart, 
just  as  if  a  piece  of  cold  lead  had  dropped 
upon  it  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  I  have  loved,"  she  replied,  simply, 
looking  straight  at  me  now  without  a  vestige 
of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

Her  sorrowful  earnestness  and  a  curious 
inquisitiveness  in  my  own  mind  led  me  to 
inquire  if  the  object  of  her  affection  were 
dead. 

"  No,  no— not  that,"  she  answered,  quickly. 

"  You  have  kept  your  secret  quietly  and 
discreetly  enough,"  I  returned,  somewhat 
coldly. 

"0  cousin  I"  she  cried,  reproachfully,  "you 
surely  would  not  have  had  me  proclaim  it. 
Besides,  he  did  not  even  know  of  it." 

"  Poor  fool !      And  he  doesn't  even  know 
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what  he  has  lost  then.     Do  you  love  him 
still  ?  "  I  cried,  eagerly. 

"That — that  is  scarcely  fair,"  answered 
Annie,  averting  her  head. 

II  Nay,  but  do  you  ?  Answer  me  that — do 
you  love  him  still  ? "  I  cried,  seizing  her 
hand. 

"  Harold,  let  go  my  hand.  You're  hurt- 
ing it,"  said  the  young  lady,  endeavouring  to 
free  herself,  only  as  a  pretext  to  evade  the 
question. 

"  Not  till  you  look  me  straight  in  the  face 
and  say  you  love  him  no  longer,"  I  replied, 
firmly. 

II I  will  not !  "What  has  that  to  do  with — 
with  you,  sir  ?  "  laughingly. 

"  Now  I  swear  you  shall ;  for  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  me,  ma'am,"  I  rejoined,  in 
the  same  mood. 

"  Since  you  say  that,  and  the  hour  is  late, 
and  to  spare  time,  and  knowing  you  to  be  in- 
tolerably firm,'7  observed  my  kinswoman, 
still  laughingly,  looking  straight  into  my 
eyes  and  curtseying  low,  "  I  tell  you  I  do  not 
love  him  more,  and — and  I  protest  I  don't. 
There !  does  that  content  you,  Mr.  Inquisi- 
tive ?  " 
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I  felt  abashed  for  having  thought  of  her 
loving  me,  and  freed  her  hand  with  a  sigh, 
which  I  distinctly  remember  as  being  a  com- 
pound of  anger,  mortification,  regret,  sorrow, 
and  yes,  now  that  my  battle  with  the  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  now  that  I  am  sailing 
peacefully  and  happily  down  the  tide  which 
leads  to  that  tranquil  ocean  into  which  all 
waters  must  flow — now  that  I  can  look 
back  without  too  much  to  reproach  myself 
with,  I  can  safely  say  my  sigh  had  a  greater 
modicum  of  jealousy  in  it  than  anything 
else. 

When  Allie  married  I  thought  I  had 
done  for  ever  with  that  grey  and  yellow 
passion,  but  errare  est  humanum. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  and  arous- 
ing the  Colonel,  who  slept  very  near  as 
soundly  as  his  namesake,  only  destroying  the 
illusion  with  the  noise  emanating  from  his 
nostrils,  left  him  to  dress,  and  paid  an  early 
visit  to  my  lord,  who  lived  in  a  more  fashion- 
able quarter,  but  not  far  from  his  soldier 
friend. 

Leaving  the  Colonel's  lodging,  I  arrived 
at  my  lord's  dwelling,  and  his  man  told  me 
that  his  master  was  in  his  room.  I  was 
shown  to  his  apartment,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  him  at  a  table  writing  as  for 
dear  life.  Three  empty  bottles  were  beside 
him,  and  he  himself  had  not  been  to  bed,  for  it 
stood  in  a  corner  unruffled,  untouched,  and 

VOL.  III.  ¥ 
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tinlain  upon.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  had 
been  cast  recklessly  on  the  floor,  for  there 
they  laid  obviously  enough.  His  hair  had 
been  tied  back  hastily  and  carelessly  with 
a  ribbon  to  prevent  it  from  falling  about  his 
neck  and  paper  as  he  wrote,  and  though  it 
was  already  broad  daylight,  half-a-dozen 
candles  still  burned  in  their  sticks. 

Directly  he  heard  me  enter  he  laid  down 
his  pen  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  me. 
In  answer  to  my  question  if  I  could  be  of 
service  to  him  as  he  dressed,  he  pointed  to 
the  seat  he  vacated  on  my  entrance,  and  asked 
me  to  read  what  he  had  written,  unrolling  a 
manuscript  as  he  spoke. 

He  was  ready  for  walking  when  I  had 
finished  it. 

"  Well,  secretary,"  he  said,  lightly,  "  find 
anything  to  correct,  hey  ?  " 

I  had  not. 

"When  is  the  world  to  have  the  poem?" 
I  asked. 

"  Never,"  he  returned,  taking  it  from  my 
hand  and  locking  it  into  an  escritoire. 
"  Never;  there  let  it  lie,  here  in  this  dusty 
place,  as  a  monument  of  what  might  have 
been." 
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"  Might  have  been  ?  "  I  repeated,  earnestly. 
"No,  no,  my  lord.  What  can  be — what 
should  be — what  is  there  to  prevent  — " 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  but  you  don't  un- 
derstand me.  I  don't  myself  at  times.  Yes, 
the  verse  is  a  monument  to  what  might  have 
been — my  sword  is  another  monument  to  the 
same — my  heart,  my  mind,  and  my  whole 
self.  When  I  look  into  a  glass  I  always 
feel  inclined  to  grin  (as  if  the  devil  were 
making  me)  and  point  to  myself  and  say, 
'D'ye  see  that  man?  Look  on  him  every 
body.  He  is  a  Helot — let  him  be  an  example. 
His  name  is  what  might,  could,  and  should 
have  been — a  walking,  irregular,  substantial 
verb  in  short.  He  could  have  been  an  artist, 
he  had  enough  talent.  He  could  have  been  a 
soldier,  he  had  enough  pluck.  He  could  have 
been  a  poet,  he  had  enough  folly.  He  could 
have  been  lots  of  good  things,  only  fortune 
stepped  in  against  everything  with  a  bland 
smile  and  said,  "  He  is  a  rich  man,  he  is  a  lord; 
a  lord  is  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman  must  not 
work.'  "  There  you  are,  you  see,  Steyneville, 
that's  my  whole  life's  sum.  I  had  enough 
good  and  use  in  me  at  the  beginning  to  have 
made  a  saint  of  me,  and  I  had  enough  bad  to 
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have  made — well,  what  I  am  of  me.  No 
medium  course  ;  devil  or  saint ;  saint  or  devil, 
that  was  the  question — which  was  he  to 
be  ?  Upon  my  word,  Hal,  we'd  best  be  walk- 
ing. Death  '11  be  ready  and  the  horses  im- 
patient." 

Turning  off  the  drift  of  a  careless  conver- 
sation into  another  channel  equally  heedless, 
he  drew  my  arm  through  his,  and  bidding  his 
man  to  follow  with  a  small  valise,  we  started 
in  the  direction  of  Death's  lodging,  and  found 
him  waiting  impatiently  for  both. 

"  Dash  my  wig,  if  I  didn't  think  you'd 
both  cut  it  without  me,"  observed  the  veteran, 
after  a  breakfast  of  which  we  all  partook 
heartily. 

We  had  not,  as  he  saw. 

"  Make  haste  !  Here  're  the  horses  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  running  to  the  window  which 
looked  into  the  street. 

Obeying  the  mandate,  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible,  and  looking  to  my  pistols  to  see 
if  they  were  primed  and  in  good  order — the 
pistols  by-the-bye  had  belonged  to  my  dear 
half-brother  Valerian,  one  of  which  he  himself 
had  used  on  the  fatal  morning — we  mounted, 
and  set  out  at  a  smart,  rattling  pace.     The 
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roads  were  not  good,  I  was  informed,  before 
starting,  and  as  a  sort  of  grim  consolation 
my  lord's  groom  said  that  highwaymen  now- 
a-days  were  more  humane  than  formerly, 
that  they  usually  plundered  in  batches,  and 
further  that  they  put  their  victims  "  out  o' 
pain  first."  Thanking  him  for  the  useless 
information,  and  assuring  him  that  my  aim 
was  an  unerring  one,  the  three  knights  set 
out  in  search  of  the  lost  lady — the  first  as  a 
friend,  the  second  as  a  brother,  the  third — 
ah  me — as  a  lover  ! 

"  D'ye  remember,  Steyneville,  what  a 
plucky  little  beggar  you  were,  long  ago," 
when  you  first  went  to  Norton?  How  I 
teased  you,  and  how,  as  a  sort  of  manly 
return,  you  shot  the  highwayman  who  re- 
garded my  brooch  with  envious  eyes.  Not, 
be  it  said  to  his  honour,  for  himself,  but  for 
his  ■  PolV  " 

"  Well,  Alingdale,"  expostulated  the 
Colonel,  sticking  to  his  horse  as  it  trotted 
with  military  closeness,  "  you  can't  blame 
a  man  for  having  a  c  Poll.'  Everyone  has 
his  Poll  more  or  less." 

"  Never  knew  you  to  be  such  a  philosopher, 
Death,"  observed  his  lordship,  bringing  the 
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butt  end  of  his  riding  whip  sharply  and  with 
refined  cruelty  down  on  his  horse's  head, 
because  it  swerved  ever  such  a  little  from 
the  path. 

"  Live  and  learn  they  say,"  murmured  his 
friend,  abstractedly,  applying  the  aphorism 
more  to  my  lord's  deed  than  his  speech,  and 
gazing  pityingly  at  the  horse  and  wonder- 
ingly  at  its  rider. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  for 
the  love  of  mercy  be  still  with  your  common- 
places now ;  let  me  indulge  in  admiring 
Nature — the  manifold  beauties  of  glorious 
Nature." 

"  Humph !  You  don't  seem  particularly 
fond  of  her  at  home,"  remarked  the  soldier. 
"  I  wonder  why  and  how  it  is  you've  grown 
so  partial  to  the  dame  all  of  a  sudden  ?  " 

"  I'm  of  so  enthusiastic  a  disposition," 
observed  the  younger,  ironically,  tightening 
the  curb  as  he  spoke,  "  that  I  must  admire 
something.  At  home  among  my  fellow- 
creatures  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to 
Nature.    Art  is  my  science  there,  but  here  — 

I'm   d bly    thirsty,  aren't  you,    Steyne- 

ville  ?  "  breaking  off  abruptly  and  turning  to 
me. 
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We  were  all  athirst. 

"  I  would  give  I  don't  know  what  for 
a  draught  of  the  limpid  stream,"  said  my 
lord. 

"  There's  a  cottage  a  bit  farther  up,"  cried 
the  Colonel,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
"  As  we're  all  thirsty  let's  make  haste  up  to 
it." 

Suiting  the  action  to  his  word,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  nag,  and  started  off  at  a  rattling 
pace,  an  example  which  we  were  no  laggards 
in  following. 

Somewhat  breathed,  and  certainly  very 
hot,  after  a  few  minutes'  galloping,  we  drew 
up  in  front  of  a  pretty  little  house,  embedded 
in  the  shade  of  great  trees,  and  doubtless 
the  residence  of  some  country  gentleman. 
Here  we  put  our  eyes  to  their  best  use,  but 
all  efforts  were  futile ;  neither  in  the  garden, 
by  the  house,  or  near  it,  did  we  see  one 
single  solitary  being.  All  was  wrapped  in  a 
perfectly  death-like  still,  only  the  wind  mur- 
mured through  the  trees,  and  a  bird,  as  if  to 
jeer  us  and  our  search,  gave  every  now  and 
then  a  shrill  whistle  of  triumphant  delight. 

"  Hall — ooo  there !  "  shouted  my  lord, 
dismounting.     "  Is    this    a     mausoleum    or 
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what?"  he  demanded,  impatiently,   turning 
to  us,  and  receiving  no  answer. 

Presently,  as  we  waited  patiently,  I  thought 
I  detected  the  sound  of  something  very  like 
a  giggle,  coming,  not  from  the  same  locality 
where  I  stood,  but  in  the  air,  above  my  head. 
I  looked  up  hastily,  the  Colonel  did  likewise, 
and  my  lord  followed  suit,  and  we  beheld 
to  our  mutual  astonishment,  seated  on  the 
strong  bough  of  a  great  gnarled  oak,  a  young 
girl  of  about  eighteen  years,  reading  a  book, 
very  plainly  dressed  and  very  pretty  of 
feature,  remarkably  so  indeed. 

She  didn't  appear  at  all  confused  at  the 
three  pair  of  rudely  staring  eyes,  but  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  as  a  bit  of  unexpected  fun.  My 
lord  took  off  his  hat  smilingly,  and  bowed 
deeply.  The  young  lady  in  return  nodded 
an  oval,  mischievously  charming  face  fami- 
liarly, and  opened  her  great  eyes  wider  still, 
as  if  mutely  asking  what  we  wished. 

"  Uncle  has  gone  abroad,"  she  cried,  pre- 
sently. "  So,  gentlemen,  if  you  would  speak 
with  him,  you  cannot." 

"  It  is  not  with  him  we  would  speak,  but 
with  you,"  answered  the  Colonel.  "  We  are 
weary  and  thirsty  travellers  ;  would  you  be  so 
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good  as  to  give  us  a  drink  of  water,  young 
lady,  pray  ?  " 

"  0,  if  that's  what  you  want,  certainly. 
Why  did  you  not  say  that  before  ?  When 
you  shouted  about  the  place,  I  thought  you 
were  a  set  of  highwaymen — that's  why  I 
didn't  answer,"  cried  the  strange  girl,  jump- 
ing lightly  from  her  seat  on  the  tree  and 
running  to  the  house.  She  presently  re- 
turned, bearing  a  great  jug  and  three  glasses 
on  a  tray.  Setting  this  on  the  grass,  she 
poured  us  each  out  a  bumper  of  fine  nut- 
brown  ale,  and  handed  it  in  succession  over 
the  railings  that  separated  the  garden  from 
the  dusty  roadside. 

"  Now,"  observed  my  lord,  "  if  we  had 
been  highwaymen,  and  not  what  we  are, 
what  would  you  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  kept  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
and  not  have  breathed  a  sound,"  said  she. 

11  Yery  diplomatic  on  your  part ;  but  still 

do  you  think  such  a  pretty  bird  would  have 

escaped  their  notice?"  he  asked,  detaining 

the  small  brown  hand  that  reached  for  his 

■empty  glass. 

"  Birds  have  wings,  sir,"  retorted  the  girl, 
.flushing  and  starting  back,  "  and  can  fly." 
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u  Ay,  mistress,  but  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
way carry  firearms,  wherewith  they  can  stop 
a  little  bird's  progress,"  he  observed. 

"  My  lord,  don't  frighten  her,"  I  expostu- 
lated, in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  damme  ! — beg  pard'n,  missie — that's 
a  poor  return,"  cried  the  Colonel,  bluntly, 
"  for  the  young  lady's  kindness,  Alingdale." 

"My  Lord  Alingdale!"  exclaimed  she, 
suddenly,  with  an  involuntary  movement  of 
surprise.  "  Are  you  really — really  he  ?  0, 
I've  heard  so  much  of  you,  and  so  often — 
times  out  of  number,  indeed — wished  to  see 
you,  to  know  what  you're  really  like." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  nobleman,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  report  has  painted  me  quite  in 
glowing  colours.  A — h,"  he  observed,  with 
a  long  sigh,  as  if  of  contentment,  "  tell  me, 
Death,  is  not  this  fame  indeed  ?  Here  is  a 
simple  sweet  country  maid  who  hath  heard 
of  me  too  !  Pretty  one,  and  may  I  ask  what 
you  have  heard  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  that  which 
would  grieve  you,"  cried  she  of  the  arch 
face,  suddenly  becoming  sad  and  thoughtful, 
"my  lord?" 

11  Grieve   me,  child  !     Nothing  grieves  me. 
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Don't  you  know  I'm  past  that  ?  "  said  the 
atheist,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Past  grieving  ?  Is  that  possible?  Can  one 
ever  be  past  that?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  It  seems  so.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
what  I  asked  you.  Who  spoke  of  me  to 
you,  and  how  ?  "  he  reminded  her  gently. 

"0,  uncle.  He  always  holds  you  up  as  a 
living  warning  to  what  a  state  of — of — turpi- 
tude and  wickedness,  he  says,  men  may  come 
to,  with  talents,  fortune,  and  good  looks." 

"  Which  means  to  imply  that  good  looks, 
fortune,  and  talents  are  at  a  discount  in  his 
market  ? "  observed  the  questioner,  good- 
humouredly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  said, 
almost  timidly,  "  but  just  because  he's 
always  preaching  against  you — I — I — wanted 
to  see  you  more  than  ever." 

"  0,  then  the  Herr  uncle  is  a  clergyman?" 
inquired  the  peer,  with  a  smile. 

"  Those  clergymen's  daughters  and  nieces 
are  always  the  worst,"  whispered  the  Colonel 
to  me,  parenthetically.  "  The  bold  little  minx  ! 
She's  trying  to  fish  Alingdale  now." 

"Uncle  is  a  clergyman,  and  he  says  you 
are  the  worst  of  men,  and  he  makes  himself 
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out,  in  his  sermons  at  least,  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  And  now  that  I've  seen  the  worst  and 
best  of  men,  I'm  very — very  puzzled,"  she 
said,  drawing  her  brown  eyebrows  together 
into  an  expression  of  deep  perplexity. 

"  How  so,  pretty  child  ?  "  demanded  her 
interlocutor. 

"  0,  because  I  thought  wicked  people 
were  much  worse,  and  ever  so  much  uglier 
than  you  ;  and  good  people  ever  so  much 
better  than  uncle,  and  not  so  grum,  and  fat ! " 
she  cried,  with  great  animation.  "  And  now 
that  I  know  the  very  worst,  and  the  very 
best  of  all  people,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  I  should  like  the  worst — best,"  she 
added  naively.  "  It's  very  naughty  of  me,  I 
know,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

It  was  very  ungallant,  I  admit,  but  the 
three  gentlemen  exploded  into  loud  and  pro- 
longed laughter,  in  which  the  clergyman's 
young  niece  heartily  joined. 

"  Well,  we  must  be  starting  now,"  observed 
Lord  Alingdale,  after  thanking  her  again 
and  again  for  her  kindness,  and  vaulting 
into  his  saddle.  I  had  hitherto  held  the  reins 
of  his  horse.  "  Will  you  give  me  something 
for  a  keepsake  before  I  go  ?  " 
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"  0,  yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  you  to  accept 
one,"  said  the  girl.  "  Here  is  a  pretty  rose 
for  you,  and  here  is  one  each  for  the  other 
gentlemen." 

She  plucked  three  blooming  roses  from  a 
bush  and  gave  us  each  one. 

"  Your  keepsakes,  madam,  are  of  a  rather 
ephemeral  nature,"  said  my  lord,  putting  the 
flower  in  his  button-hole. 

"  No  more  so  than  remembrance,  sir,  and 
gratitude,"  she  pleaded  with  a  curtsey.  Very 
gracefully  executed,  and  with  nothing  of  the 
unfinished  "  yokel  "  about  it. 

11  In  the  name  of  wonder,  young  lady,  who 
teaches  you  ?  "  cried  the  Colonel,  highly 
amused. 

"  Teaches  me  ! "  she  reiterated,  with  a 
deep  blush.  "  Mr.  Swift  gives  me  lessons, 
if  that's  what  you  mean.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  him,"  she  added,  eagerly. 

"  And  your  name,  fair  one  ?"  asked  the 
nobleman,  raising  his  hat  preparatory  to  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse. 

"  Esther  Yanhomrigh,  at  your  service,  my 
lord." 

"  Then  good-bye,  my  pretty  Esther  ; 
may   all    good    fortune    attend    you ! "    he 
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cried,  kissing  his  hand  to    her    and    riding 
off. 

"  God  bless  thee,  sweetheart !  "  said  the 
old  soldier,  waving  his  great  fist  at  her  and 
following  his  friend's  example. 

Having  added  a  good  wish  to  the  two 
already  said,  I  lost  no  time,  and  soon  gained 
on  my  companions. 

***** 

"We  rode  on  silently  for  some  time  after 
this  little  incident.  It  had  been  pre-arranged 
that  we  should  sleep  at  a  certain  roadside 
inn,  "  The  Green  Dragon,"  and  the  next 
morning  start  by  coach,  till  we  reached 
the  boat  that  should  convey  us  to  the 
Gallian  shores. 

My  lord  rode  slightly  in  advance,  and  to 
all  appearances  seemed  bent  on  admiring 
those  works  of  Nature  which  seemed  most 
admirable — to  his  eyes.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  at  this  curious  character,  which 
grew  more  marvellous  every  minute  spent  in 
his  company.  Spoiled,  contemptuous,  sceptical 
though  he  undoubtedly  was,  there  was  not  a 
modestly-tinted  floweret,  not  a  brook,  not  a 
tree,  not  the  song  of  a  bird  even,  that  escaped 
his  notice,  and  sometimes  his  comment.  He  had 
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an  admirable  memory,  and,  possessing  great 
book  knowledge,  could  apply  with  great  faci- 
lity any  passing  scene  or  act  to  anything  of 
a  similar  nature  he  had  read  of  in  history, 
poetry,  or  travel. 

"  Awful  clever  chap,  ain't  he  ?  "  whispered 
the  Colonel  to  me,  leaning  over  to  catch  my 
ear  the  better,  and  thereby  almost  losing  his 
equilibrium.  "Pity  he's  such  a  devil,  though  ! 
You  mayn't  have  heard,  living  at  Steyneville 
at  the  time,  but  he's  been  a  great  deal  worse 
since  she  gave  him  the  throw  over  !  " 

"Indeed!"  said  I. 

"  Lord  bless  you  !  yes.  I  verily  believe  if 
we  hadn't  been  there  as  a  kind  a'  hindrance 
he  would  have  gone  and  made  love  to  that 
little  Madam  Esther.  I  believe  it's  his  way  of 
showing  desperation.  Some  men  hang  them- 
selves, some  men  drown  themselves,  some 
shoot  themselves.  Why,  I  don't  think  that 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he 
cares  a  rap  of  what  becomes  of  him.  An 
ordinary  man  would  have  been  dead  years 
ago — the  way  he's  been  going  on.  See  him 
drink,  for  instance.  Why,  I'm  no  baby  at 
that  myself,  but  there,  I  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  him.     And  he's  never  drunk.    Drinks  like 
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a  sponge,  by  George,  and  is  as  sober  as  a 
judge,"  replied  the  Colonel,  emphatically. 

"Do   you   think   if   they  had   married    it 
would  have  been — "  I  began. 

"  Do  I  think  !  "  exclaimed  he,  irritably. 
"  Why,  man,  Almyra  Marlande  could  have 
shown  him  the  way  to  Heaven — had  she  be- 
haved differently.  I'm  not  a  sentimental 
subject  myself,  Steyneville,  and  you  know 
that,  but  every  man  loves  once  in  his  life, 
and  that  love  can  lead  him  where  it  pleases. 
Did  ye  see  how  he  struck  his  horse  before  ? 
He'd  think  no  more  of  killing  a  man  in  a  duel 
than  that — he's  often  done  it.  Yet  because 
he  had  a  lock,  just  a  lock,  of  Mistress  Allie's 
hair  before  she  married,  he  spared  the  life  of 
a  young  dog,  that  didn't  deserve  it,  who 
threw  a  tumbler  of  wine  over  him  and  in- 
sulted him   most   d bly.      Do    I   think ! 

Why,  man,  if  the  lock  of  a  woman's  hair 
induces  a  man  like  Alingdale  to  forgive 
abuse  I  myself  would  have  resented  to  the 
death,  what  would  her  hand  and  heart  do  ? 
■ — eh  !     I  ask  you  that." 

A  sentence  in  the  soldier's  speech  struck  me 
very  forcibly,  and  first  begging  him  to  con- 
sider the  question  I  was  about  to  demand  as 
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neither  an  inquisitive  nor  an  impertinent  one, 
I  asked  him,  since  he  said  that  "  every  man  " 
loves  once  in  his  life,  if  he  ever  did. 

The  jovial  face  became  sad  as  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative  — 

"  Loved  once  ?  —  ay,  my  boy,  and  love 
still,  though  she's  been  lying  in  the  church- 
yard— God  rest  her  sweet  soul ! — for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  now."  He  took  off  his  hat 
reverently  and  bowed  his  head  with  a  touch- 
ing humility  that  was  inexpressibly  moving 
in  its  subservience  to  a  mightier  will. 
"Dead!  and  gone  —  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  my  boy,"  he  repeated,  with  a  sigh, 
"  is  sweet  Agnes  Death !  Her  tale  and 
mine  are  very  simple.  I  was  a  clergyman's 
son,  she  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing squire.  Nothing  opposed  our  marrying 
each  other — everybody  seemed  pleased — and 
as  soon  as  she  got  to  be  twenty  and  I  four 
years  older  we  were  wedded  in  the  little  old 
church  where  my  father  used  to  pray.  Yes, 
pray,  Harold,  not  as  men  do  now-a-days, 
though,  without  a  care  of  what  they  gabble 
as  long  as  they  get  money  and  promotion, 
but  prayers,  Hal,  that   made  you  feel  as  if 
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there  were  a  good  great  God — not  a  reveng- 
ing, cruel  one — who  forgave  our  sins  and 
made  us  better.  We  were  married,  and  — 
and  a  year  afterwards — only  a  year  ! — on 
a  dark,  bitter  winter's  day,  they  laid  my 
darling  in  a  grave.  They  laid  her  away  from 
my  sight  for  ever,  but  not  alone — something 
I  had  never  seen  was  put  beside  her — and  I 
was  left  a  wifeless — a  childless  man — alone. 
She  died,"  said  the  old  soldier,  turning  his 
head  aside  and  speaking  in  a  low,  broken 
voice,  "  she  died  with — a — blessing — on — her 
— lips — for  me  !  After  that  1  couldn't  stand 
the  village  any  more.  I  would  have  gone 
mad  if  I  had  stayed  there  much  longer — I 
loved  her  so ;  every  place  reminded  me  of 
her — so  I  ran  away  and  became  a  soldier.  I 
was  under  Marlborough  at  Eamilles,  and  got 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  trying  to  be 
killed,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was  always 
saved,  and  the  general,  always  seeing  me  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  the  foremost  man, 
reported  me,  and  that's  how  I  got  my  pro- 
motion. I  didn't  deserve  it,  and  felt  myself 
a  sneak  and  a  hypocrite ;  so  I  told  the  Duke 
the  whole  of  the  matter,  who,  damme !  in- 
stead of  taking  my  honours  away,  added  to 
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1era  ! "  lie  concluded,  with  such  sudden  vehe- 
mence that  his  horse,  as  a  gentle  reminder  to 
be  more  careful  for  the  future,  stood  on  its 
hind  feet  and  remonstrated  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  with  its  fore  feet.  This  done,  to  its 
evident  satisfaction,  we  rode  on  again  in 
silence. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  the  sinking  sun  gilded  the 
ripening  corn  in  the  fields  with  a  deep  red- 
dish gold.  The  serenity  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  was  only  disturbed  by  the  drowsy  hum 
of  insects  and  the  sweeter  music  proceeding 
from  soft-voiced  birds,  and,  as  a  species  of 
weird  accompaniment,  the  drum-like,  regular 
clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  dusty  road. 
Pretty  flowers,  dotting  the  hedges  and  fields 
with  bright  colours,  not  only  lived  to  charm 
the  weary  wayfarers  eye  with  their  radiance, 
but  filled  the  air  with  a  scent  that  refreshed  the 
hot  roads  and  dust-filled  air. 

Presently,  as  I  was  urging  my  poor 
heated  beast  onward  with  tones  of  mingled 
entreaty  and  command,  my  lord  turned  in 
his  saddle,  and  said  with  unmoved  imper- 
turbability — 

"  Be  prepared.     The  road's  a  dangerous 
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one.     And  I  think  I  see  a  man's  hat  yonder 
— with  a  head  under  it." 

In  another  minute  our  pistols  were  out  of 
their  holsters,  and  we  were  prepared. 

Turning  into  a  new  path,  thickly  wooded, 
three  masked  men  sprang  out  upon  us  and 
barred  the  narrow  way. 

"  We're  in  a  hurry,  and  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Come,  my  good  fellows,  let  us  pass," 
cried  his  lordship,  remonstratingly. 

"  Hark  at  him,"  said  one  of  the  men,  with 
a  grin.     "  He's  a  cool  'un,  he  is." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  of  you  on  my 
conscience,"  observed  the  other,  deliberately. 
"  But  look  you  here,  if  you  put  me  to  it,  I 
shall  have  no  alternative,  you  know." 

"  0,  begorra  !  "  jeered  another  of  the  men, 
catching  hold  of  the  nobleman's  reins.  "  To 
hear  ye,  one  'ud  fancy  you  were  the  best 
shot  in  Ingland — bedad,  my  Lord  Alingdale 
at  least,  who's  counted  as  sich — instid  of 
the  precious  got-up,  powdered,  son  of  a 
b h  ye  are  !  " 

"  Now,  my  man,  hands  off,"  cried  the 
Colonel  to  another  of  the  ruffians  whose  fist 
also  closed  on  the  horse's  reins. 

My  lord  laughed,  and,  cocking  his  pistol, 
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sent  a  bullet  through  his  opponent's — not 
head,  but — hat. 

The  Irishman,  thinking  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and,  loosening 
his  hold  of  the  rein,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
third  man,  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  no 
sooner  saw  his  companion  fall  than  he  gave 
a  prolonged,  shrill  whistle,  and  in  another 
minute  we  were  surrounded ! 

Such  a  clamouring  and  such  shouts  never 
penetrated  my  ears  before  or  since,  but  above 
all  could  be  plainly  heard  that  Feeney  was 
killed,  and  that  instant  our  death  was  to 
be  the  result  of  his  death. 

We  hastily  ranged  ourselves  with  our 
backs  to  the  thicket,  and  — 

"The  first  man  who  approaches  shall  die I" 
said  my  lord. 

The  suddenness,  the  coolness,  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  words  and  action  were  not  lost 
upon  them.  They  hesitated,  and  finally  one 
of  them  said  — 

"  What  did  you  kill  Feeney  for  ?  " 

"  You  fool,  he's  not  dead  !  "  shouted 
Colonel  Death.  "Look  at  him  now;  does 
he  look  it  ?  " 

Feeney  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  dead 
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man,  though  he  did  appear  like  a  bewildered 
one  as  he  rose  from  the  ground  gazing  rue- 
fully into  the  hole  made  in  his  hat. 

"  But  you  meant  to  kill  him." 

"  Meant  to  kill  him  !  "  said  my  lord,  con- 
temptuously;  "do  you  think  if  I  had  meant 
to  do  so  I  would  not  have  done  it  ?  " 

"  Throw  over  the  palaver  —  we've  had 
enough  o'  that — and  jerk  us  the  tin," 
growled  one  of  the  crew,  advancing  fiercely. 

"  Another  step,  and  your  life  shall  pay 
forfeit !  " 

Another  man,  taller  than  either  of  the 
band,  here  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  voice  of 
authority  bade  the  other  retreat.  Turning 
to  us  he  said,  courteously  — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  take  you  to  be  reasonable 
and  courageous  men.  But  all  the  courage 
and  reason  of  three  cannot  prevail  against 
twenty  with  equal  courage,  if  not  reason. 
Each  man  of  my  band  is  provided  with 
a  firearm.  Say,  you  chance  to  hit  three  of 
my  men — kill  'em  even — whilst  you're  re- 
loading the  other  eighteen  will  have  per- 
forated through  and  through  two  of  the 
handsomest  bodies,  and  one  of  the  stoutest  I 
have  ever  seen.     Gentlemen,  God  made  the 
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sea,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  everything  what 
in  them  is  for  every  man.  The  fish  in  the 
sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  the  gold  of  the  earth 
should  then  be  equally  divided.  I  do  not  ask 
that.  I  am  not  unjust.  I  merely  wish  to 
relieve  you  of  any  unnecessary  superfluity 
you  may  have." 

My  lord,  in  the  most  courtly  manner  con- 
ceivable, doffed  his  hat,  and  bowing,  in  his 
saddle,  said  — 

"  I  am  indeed  delighted  to  have  met  with 
someone  with  such  reasonable  ideas.  But 
the  fact  is,  at  present  our  money  is  as  dear  to 
us  as  life  itself.  Without  the  former  w^ 
cannot  find  the  latter — without  the  latter  life 
would  be  insupportable." 

"  0  !  don't  jestnow,"  besought  the  Colonel. 
"  Look'ee  here,  sir,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "  he 
means  this :  While  we're  speaking  here  a 
friend — a  dear,  dear  precious  friend — might 
be  crying  for  help  in  a  strange  land.  If  you 
take  our  money  away  we  will  be  unable  to 
answer  her  in  time.  God  knows  I'm  as  brave 
a  man  as  need  be  where  my  own  life  is  con- 
cerned. If  that  was  the  only  matter  now  I 
should  risk  it  in  a  fight  and  chance  the  ducks. 
But  there's  somebody  else's  life  and  happiness 
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in  danger.  I  tell  you  she  might  be  dying, 
dead  already,"  he  cried,  in  a  desperate 
homely  eloquence. 

"  So  it's  a  woman  you're  after  ?  "  inquired 
the  captain  of  the  highwaymen.  "And  to 
which  of  the  three  does  she  belong?" 

"  To  neither,"  I  said.  "  Here  you  see  two 
friends  and  a  kinsman  who  wish  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  home." 

"  And  husband  ? "  asked  the  captain, 
glancing  up  at  me  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  I  answered  quickly.  "  Per- 
haps you've  seen  her  pass  ?  " 

"  She  !  Well,  I've  seen  so  many  6  she's,'  " 
observed  the  head  of  the  gang,  with  par- 
donable sarcasm.  "  What  was  this  particular 
'she'  like?" 

The  Colonel,  with  a  triumphant  "  I-told- 
you-so  "  look  at  me,  proceeded  to  describe  her. 

"  Did  she  have  a  dog  with  her  and  — "  I 
cannot  explain  to  this  day  how  it  was,  but 
as  he  glanced  up  and  caught  my  eye  entreat- 
ingly  fixed  on  his,  he  stopped  short,  nodded 
slightly  as  if  to  re-assure  me,  and  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast  and  was  silent. 

"  You  say  you  saw  her  with  a  dog  and  —  " 
reminded  the  Colonel,  eagerly. 
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"  Yes,  I  saw  a  lady  of  your  description  in 
a  coach,  with  a  dog  by  her  side  and — some 
boxes,"  replied  the  chief,  winking  at  me. 
"  And  if  its  after  her  and  her  happiness  you 
are  about  to  look  I  wish  you  luck,  and 
you  may  go  on  your  way  without  further 
hindrance  or  molestation  on  our  part,  gen- 
tlemen. " 

And  why  was  this  ?  I  afterwards  learned 
that  the  coacb,  containing  the  Lady  Sansgene 
and  that  man,  had  been  stopped  by  the  same 
band  whilst  traversing  the  same  road. 

My  lady,  nothing  daunted,  instead  of 
shrieking  in  affright  or  fainting  away,  seized 
hold  of  a  loaded  pistol,  and  presenting  it  close 
to  the  robber  chief's  head  vowed  to  pull  the 
trigger  if  he  moved  to  touch  either  her  or  her 
possessions. 

Amazed  at  her  boldness  and  beauty,  the 
captain  swore  neither  he  nor  his  band  would 
touch  either  if  she  would  grant  him  one 
favour. 

"  What  may  that  be,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  lady, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

"  That  I  may  kiss  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  courageous  women  in  this 
world,"  he  replied,  bowing. 
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The  gentleman  seated  opposite  to  her 
scowled  and  raised  his  pistol. 

But  the  lady,  with  a  dark  smile  at  him,  ex- 
tended her  hand  for  the  chief  of  the  highway- 
men to  salute. 

"  But,  madam,  that  is  your  left  hand." 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  give  you  my  right,  because 
I  am  forced  to  hold  my  dog,  Marc,  down  with 
that  one." 

"  Dare  I  ask  the  reason?  " 

A  glance  at  the  gentleman  vis-a-vis,  whose 
handsome,  angry  brows  were  bent  another 
way,  answered  him. 

yfc  7$  7K  ?F  <|v 

Throwing  open  my  bedroom  casement  at 
the  "  Green  Dragon  "  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore I  thought  either  of  my  two  companions 
were  astir,  to  let  in  the  fresh,  flower-scented 
air,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of 
two  voices  in  the  yard  beneath,  one  of  which 
I  distinctly  recognised  as  belonging  to  my 
lord,  and  the  other  of  a  child.  I  leaned  out 
and  perceived  that  gentleman,  completely 
dressed,  seated  on  a  piece  of  timber,  in 
conversation  with  a  little  ragged  urchin  of 
about  nine  years  of  age.  There  was  almost 
an  amused   expression  on    the    older   man's 
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face  as  lie  listened  to  the  lad's  talk,  and 
he  sat  in  an  old  familiar  position,  as 
when  I  picture  him  in  my  thoughts  now 
I  always  see  him.  On  the  right  knee, 
bent  a  little  forward,  he  rested  his  elbow ;  on 
the  closed  hand  of  the  same  arm  he  sustained 
his  chin,  so  to  bring  his  eyes  closer  to  the 
object  of  his  attention ;  the  knuckles  of  his 
left  hand  were  against  his  hip,  making  the 
arm  decidedly  akimbo.  The  ease  of  the 
pose  was  eminently  graceful,  and  as  there 
he  sat,  with  his  dark  hair  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  I  felt  that  if  I  were  an  artist  I 
would  not  have  to  seek  for  a  model  with  such 
a  one  before  my  eyes.  It  was  curious,  too,  to 
complete  the  picture,  to  note  the  little  tatter- 
demalion s  looks  of  mingled  awe  and  wonder 
at  the  fine  gentleman's  clothes.  After  all  is 
it  only  an  ignorant  urchin  who  respects  and 
honours  shells  and  husks,  who  regards  not 
the  man,  but  the  coat  and  the  glitter,  and 
respects  the  owner,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  possessions  ?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  not. 

Invited  to  approach,  the  boy  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  last,  curiosity  overcoming 
even  reverence,  he  touched  the  bright  lace  on 
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his  lordship's  sleeve  with  his  dirty  little  paw, 
and  looked  wistfully  into  his  face. 

"  Well,  boy,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  and 
wouldst  thou  like  to  have  a  fine  coat  too,  eh?" 

The  boy,  under  his  breath,  replied  — 

"  E-e-ees,  I  should." 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  0,  my,  wot  would  I  do  with  it ! "  cried 
the  lad,  with  sudden  animation.  "  Whoi, 
heaps  o'  things  !  That  theer  lace  'ud  do  for 
mother's  best  Sunday  goun,  and  I'd  giv'  Bet 
and  Sue  the  lace  on  the  wrists,  and  the  vilvit 
Billy  and  Jim  could  ha'  coats — tvjo  coats — 
made  of  it." 

"And  what  would  remain  for  thyself, 
foolish  creature  ? "  said  the  wearer  of  the 
envied  coat. 

"  0,  nothen  !  1  don't  want  for  anthin'  ! " 
replied  the  boy. 

"No  ?  Enviable  state  of  mind.  And  what 
dost  thou  here  ?  " 

"  Oi  tends  the  pigs." 

"  Humph  !  "  remarked  the  other  laconi- 
cally, with  a  sniff  that  spoke  volumes,  "  so  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  believe.  But  tell  me 
have  you  no  wish  to  be  rich  ?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  lot  of  money  ?  " 
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"I  don5  kno'  !"  pondered  the  lad.  "  I 
shoud  'en  kno'  what  to  do  wi'  it  if  I  had, 
'cepting  pain'  old  Daddy  Greystons  rent,  an' 
— an'  gi'  the  rest  to  mother !  When  I  has 
money  gi'en  to  me  I  feels  uncomferable,  cos 
I  don'  like  it  lyin'  in  my  pockit  doin'  nothen'  ; 
an'  I  don*  know  what  to  spen'  it  on — I  has 
plenty  to  eat  an'  drink." 

"  So  your  appearance  would  lead  me  to 
believe,"  said  the  elder,  looking  at  the  youth's 
fat  cheeks  somewhat  dreamily,  in  the  same 
fashion  as  before.  "  But  tell  me  wouldn't 
you  like  to  live  in  a  beautiful  house,  and 
wear  fine  clothes  and  have  servants  to  wait 
upon  you;  ride  in  a  coach,  be  a  grand  gen- 
tleman, and  learn  to  read  and  write,  so  as 
to  be  admired  and  clever  ?  " 

"  Mother  ses  as  rich  folks  has  more  wor- 
ritses  than  poor  'uns,  and  that  with  all  their 
foinery  and  coaches  they  can  only  eat  and 
sleep  and  drink  loike  we  do.  I  don'  see  what's 
the  use  o'  havin'  a  foine  house  and  wearin' 
foine  clothes.  When  I's  got  my  Sunday  togs 
on,  and  they  ain't  very  foine,  I  dusn't  go  and 
lie  in  the  meadows  or  the  woods  for  to  hear 
the  birds  sing  for  fear  o'  spoilin'  on  'um.  So 
if  I  weard  things  like  yourn  I  dursn't  move  a 
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bit,  and  I  loves  the  pratty  corn  fields,  and 
the  sun,  and  the  trees,  and  to  go  pickin'  the 
wile  flowerses  along  o'  Bet  and  Sue,  and  tend 
the  pig." 

"  M y  boy,  you  are  almost  a  poet — quite 
so  if  you  hadn't  said  something  about  the 
*  pigs,'  which  spoilt  the  idealism  of  the 
thing.     Can  you  read  and  write  at  all?  " 

"  Daddy  Greyston  began  a-teachin'  o'  me, 
but  I  could  never  larn,"  replied  the  urchin, 
shame-facedly.  "  The  butterflies  got  in  my 
way  somehow  when  I  set  down  to  do  any- 
thin'  myself,  an'  I  had  to  ketch  'em,  an'  when 
I  came  back  I  forgot  wot  I'd  larnt  already. 
Then  I  used  ter  cry  an  be  cross,  till  mother 
ses  as  I  needn't  larn  any  more." 

"  0,  shade  of  departed  Cadmus,  was't  for 
this !  But  to  return  to  what  we've  been 
already  speaking  about — would  you  really 
not  like  to  be  a  grand  gentleman,  to  do 
whatever  you  pleased  ?  Just  think  a  minute, 
and  tell  me  that." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  youngster,  thought- 
fully, "  if  I  had  to  be  a  grand  gentleman  I 
should  like  to  be  Lord  Alingdale,  who  lives 
thirty  moile  up  yonder  an'  more.  Leastways 
he  don't  live  at  Norton  Carstle,  'corse  it's  all 
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a-going  to  wreck  and  ruin  now.  Should  loike 
to  be  him  for  awhile,  to  sit  all  things  right 
and  make  everybody  glad.  But  he  don'  care, 
mother  says,  an'  she  outher  to  know,  'cos  her 
father  used  to  be  servant  at  my  Lady 
Norton's,  who's  been  dead  for  years." 

"  Was  his  name  Hilbert,  my  lad  ?  "  asked 
his  lordship,  with  his  darkly-bitter  smile. 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  How  d'ye  know  ?  Mother 
ses  as  she  likes  his  lordship  well  eno',  'cos 
he  used  to  be  kind  to  my  gran'father  and  her; 
but  they  say,"  the  lad  continued,  now  grown 
quite  familiar,  and  in  a  subdued  whisper, 
"  as  he  never  sets  his  foot  in  church,  and 
that  he's  a  awful  bad  sort  loike — sum  o'  th' 
folks  ses  as  they  heerd  say  as  he  'ad  a  clov'n 
foot,  like  the  devil.  Mother  ses  as  she  don't 
believe  it,  an'  that  Old  Nick's  alius  painted 
blacker  than  he  is.  But  I  don'  see  how  as 
anyone  can  be  blacker  than  black,  d  you  ? 
Then  sum  peeple  ses  as  'most  all  rich  gentle- 
men are  like  him  now-a-days.  I  s'pose  it's 
'cos  they've  too  much  cash,  and  a  lot  of  time 
and  nothin'  to  do,  as  makes  'em  go  wrong. 
I'm  glad  I  ain't  fine  an'  that,  else  I'd  be  bad, 
too,  I  think." 

"  Look  here,  boy,"  said  my  lord,  after  a 
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pause,  "  I  must  be  going  now,"  for  he  had 
already  perceived  me  at  the  window,  "  but 
give  this  money  to  thy  good  mother,  and 
keep  this  piece  of  bright  gold  for  thyself. 
You're  a  brave  lad,  and  will  surely  get  on. 
Continue  your  contented  career." 

This  would  have  been  a  very  pretty  speech 
if  the  effect  had  not  been  marred  by  an 
immediately  subsequent  curse  and  a  laugh. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  our  arrival  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy 
passage  across  the  channel,  almost  the  first 
person  that  I  saw  was  my  old  college  friend, 
one  of  the  ante-conventionalists,  the  Adder, 
alias  Benedict  Hales.  He  was  puritanically 
and  sombrely  attired,  and  totally  eschewed 
anything  approaching  to  gaiety  of  manner 
or  costume.  His  face  was  haggard,  his 
cheeks  hollow  and  very  pale,  and  his  lips 
almost  bloodless.  His  jet  black  hair,  un- 
curled and  lank,  hung  on  either  side  of  his 
countenance,  adding  by  contrast  to  the  pallor 
of  his  countenance.  But  in  his  grey-green 
eyes  there  shone  a  bright  quenchless  fire,  an 
energy  and  perseverance  almost  supernatural. 
By  a  mere  glance   at  them  the  most  casual 
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of  observers  could  discern  that  no  common 
ambition   or   purpose   invested    their    sight 
with  a  kind  of  hungry   fierceness   and   re- 
bellious pride.     In  mind  he  was  a  giant — 
impatient  of  the  ordinary  civilities  of  every- 
day and  common  life ;    he  was  irritable  and 
brusque  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact— all  those  at  least  who  endeavoured  to 
regale   him   with  news   of   the  gay  world's 
doings.     Had  he  been   an   aristocrat,   none 
would  have  been  more  loyal  to  their  cause. 
But  he  had  keenly  felt  the  iron  hand  of  ad- 
versity, had  seen  in  that  fair  land  of  France 
such    wrongs    perpetrated,   that   the   spirit 
of  hate  against  the  oppressors  and  pity  for 
the  suffering  was   stirred  within  him.     Be- 
lieving  himself    the   instrument    that   Fate 
intended  should  bring   about  a  change,   he 
became  no  lukewarm  partisan  for  the  people's 
great  cause.     Fanatical  on  this  point,  cold  to 
iciness  in  all  others,  he  secretly  began  to  sow 
the  germs  of  revolution.    Sincere  and  earnest 
to  rudeness  in  his  eloquence,  he  soon  roused 
the  dormant  desire  for  revenge  and  justice  in 
the  breast  of  the  meanest  peasant.    With  no 
mealy-mouthed  speech  he  exhorted  the  down- 
trodden  to   spring  to  their   feet   when   the 
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needed  time  arrived.  He  afforded  them  no 
reason  to  expect  a  Beulah  or  Arcadian  land 
after  a  revolution,  but  one  still  more  beauti- 
ful and  shining,  what  it  ever  must  be  to  the 
oppressed  —  Liberty  and  Justice.  Two 
blessed  words,  that  to  the  poor  creatures 
were  but  imaginary — not  real. 

"  Justice  is  blindfolded,"  they  said,  "  or 
would  she  see  us,  the  most  industrious,  hard- 
working, and  honest  of  people,  groan  beneath 
the  rule  of  well-dressed  thieves,  idlers,  and 
charlatans  ?  We  must  take  the  bandage 
from  the  good  dame's  eyes  forcibly,  and  Vive 
la  Justice  et  la  Liberte."  Under  their  breaths 
as  yet,  and  whispering  it  to  the  earth  as  they 
tilled  it.  Under  their  breaths  to  each  other, 
with  an  oath  in  praise  of  "  le  grand  frere  de 
la  Society,  Benedict."  Under  their  breaths 
with  a  smile  of  meaning  to  the  very  air,  that 
but  short  before  his  coming  teemed  with 
murmurs  of  discontent  and  smothered  anger. 
Under  their  breaths  mothers  whispered  the 
words  to  their  nurseling's  ear;  under  their 
breaths  fathers  uttered  them  to  their  sons  ; 
and  children,  instead  of  playing  and  laugh- 
ing, had  little  societies  and  meetings  of  their 
own,  held  in  cock  lofts,  behind  barns,  in  hen- 
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coops  with  the  chickens,  and  up  the  great 
boughs  of  trees  with  the  birds,  in  imitation 
of  the  greater  conclaves ;  but  these  were 
innocent,  harmless  meetings,  in  which  the 
very  chickens  and  birds  themselves  might 
have  joined — as  T  have  no  doubt  they  very 
often  did. 

Great  people  were  surprised  at  the  number 
of  Just,  Justines,  Justius,  and  Benedicts 
among  the  labouring  classes. 

Mme.  la  Bourgeoise  observes  monsignor, 
who  has  come  down  a  poor  street  to  inquire 
when  the  woman  who  works  lace  so  beauti- 
fully, and  the  best  in  Paris,  will  have  his 
wife's  flounce  ready.  The  inconsiderate 
person  is  ill,  he  hears.  She  is  trying  ta 
finish  it  in  bed. 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  says  Monsignor 
Tlstocrat. 

"  Step  in  and  see  for  yourself,  monsig- 
nor," returns  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise,  curtseying 
deeply. 

She  is  a  very  poor  creature,  but  really 
these  poor  are  too  absurd.  Fancy  this 
Mme.  la  Bourgeoise,  having  work  to  do  her- 
self and  bread  to  earn,  leaves  it  to  nurse  her 
ill  neighbour.      Positively  and    assuredly  I 
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have  no  patience  with  such  ridiculous  beings. 
The j  may  have  a  chance  in  heaven,  but  not 
here. 

Monsignor,  led  by  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise, 
on  his  dainty  new  shoes,  with  charming 
buckles  and  heavenly  heels,  and,  moreover, 
holding  an  angelically  white  handkerchief  to 
his  patrician  nose,  enters  at  the  door  indi- 
cated by  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise.  Her  friend  is 
ill,  it  is  quite  true  ;  but  she  is,  nevertheless, 
trying,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  candle,  and 
still  feebler  power  of  her  hands,  to  work. 
Three  children  are  by  her  side,  crying.  What 
do  they  wish  ?  Nothing  particular.  The 
moon,  perhaps  ?  0,  no ;  only  bread — that's 
all. 

"  Hush,  my  little  cat,"  says  the  poor 
mother,  not  noticing  who  enters.  "  Justicia, 
I  thought  that  thou  hadst  more  patience. 
And  thou,  my  fawn,  my  pretty  pet,  shalt — 
if  thou  leavest  crying  for  one  minute — shalt 
have,  I  promise  thee  faithfully,  besides  some 
fine  white  bread,  a  piece  of  cake,  when  thy 
mother's  work  is  done.  Justin,  my  angel, 
comfort  thy  sisters." 

She  sees  monsignor,  who  asks  her  irritably 
enough  from  behind  his  fragrant  cambric,  if 
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she  intends  to  finish  his  lady's  lace,  and 
when  ? 

"  0,  monsignor,  as  soon — for  these — these 
dear  children's  sakes — as  soon  as  I  can,"  she 
sobs,  weakly. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  Do  it  for  my  sake,  I  pray 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  come  here  again,  I 
assure  you,  madame,"  returns  monsignor, 
justly  indignant  at  the  unconscionable 
woman's  daring  to  be  ill.  "  The  idea  ! 
Ill  indeed  ! " 

Mme.  la  Bourgeoise's  hard- worked  hands 
clenched  themselves  involuntarily,  but  she 
smiles  directly  after.  Little  does  monsignor 
dream  of  the  cause  of  that  smile.  Had  he 
known  it,  on  his  bended  knees,  even  though 
the  most  delicate  of  satins  covered  them,  he 
would  have  fallen  to  beg  the  mercy  of  this  poor 
woman — mercy  he  had  never  shown.  But 
then  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise  smiled  not  at  the 
present,  but  at  the  future. 

"  Brother  Benedict  " — and  she  crosses  her- 
self as  she  blesses  his  name  to  herself — "  pro- 
mised. We  will  abide  our  time.  Our  time  shall 
come.  Ay,  growl  on,  monsignor,  growl  on. 
As  Just  shall  have  his  bread  if  he  but  waits 
a  little  longer,  so  we  shall  have  our  bread — 
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our  beautiful  white  bread,  made  of  the  blood 
and  bones  of  men  like  you — our  bread, 
baked  in  rebellion's  fire — Bread,  Liberty, 
monsignor,  and  Justice." 

"  Tell  me,  woman,"  says  monsignor,  as 
he  passes  out,  to  the  woman,  "  why  this 
lace-maker's  children  all  bear  the  name  of 
Justicia  and  Just  ?  Isn't  one  Just  enough  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monsignor,"  replies  Mme.  la  Bour- 
geoise,  with  a  curtsey,  "  you  know  best. 
But  can  one  ever  have  enough  of  Justice — 
Justicia  I  mean  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  name, 
too,  is  Just.  I  love  it.  And  Justin,  'tis  a 
love  of  a  name.  No,  pardon  me,  one  cannot 
have  enough  of  a  good  thing;  at  least,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  humbly  believing  so, 
monsignor." 

Profoundly  meditative,  monsignor  seeks 
his  carriage  again.  Years  afterwards,  belike, 
he  recalls  the  interview ;  and  perhaps  he 
knows  then  why  the  poorer  classes  loved  the 
names  of  Justin,  Justicia,  Just,  and  Benedict. 

Hales  had  originally  intended  to  embrace 
the  legal  profession,  in  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  played  a  minor  light 
all  his  life.  Honesty,  sincerity,  probity,  and 
candour  are  serious  impediments  to  a  man 
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who  wishes  to  devote  himself  professionally 
to  the  calling  of  a  lawyer.  But  Hales  had 
foregone  parents,  ambition,  friends,  and  the 
love  of  a  true  woman,  kith-and-kin,  all  for 
this.  The  fruits  of  a  great  "  this,"  which 
he  could  never  live  long  enough  to  see 
ripened  and  perfected.  In  character  he  was 
sensitive,  bold,  and  kind,  hard  to  excess. 
Indeed,  extremes  here  seemed  to  meet.  At 
a  word,  of  which  another  would  take  no 
notice,  he  would  brood;  at  a  deed,  before 
which  an  intrepid  man  would  shrink,  he 
would  proceed  to  perform — not  rashly,  but 
coolly  and  calculatingly. 

I  chanced  to  stumble  against  him  one 
afternoon,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  lost  one.  My  lord  and  Colonel 
Death  had  gone  in  different  directions  for 
the  same  purpose.  Expressing  great  pleasure 
with  seeing  me  again,  and  concern  at  my 
fatigued  and  careworn  looks,  he  asked  me 
casually  if  I  were  in  Paris  for  pleasure. 

"Are  you  married,  then  ?"  he  inquired, 
grimly,  on  my  replying  in  the  negative. 

"  O,  no,  no,"  I  rejoined,  hastily,  "  not 
that." 

"  If  a  Frenchman  were  here,  Saint  Steyne- 
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ville,"  said  the  Republican,  with  a  smile, 
"  be  would  say  that  you  looked  very  like  a 
husband,  milore — an  English  one,  I  mean." 

"Why  do  English  husbands  look  differ- 
ently to  foreign  ones  ? "  I  asked,  merely  to 
say  something. 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  friend.  But  what 
brings  you  hither  ?  Can  I  help  you  in  any 
way  ?  "  he  began. 

"  You've  a  widely-spread  power,  have  you 
not  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  have,"  he  replied,  quietly ;  "  a  very 
widely-spread  power.  Can  I  help  you  with 
that?" 

"  Yes,  no — that's  to  say  yes — you  can.  I 
will  tell  you  briefly  why  I  am  here."  And  I 
told  him  as  quickly  as  possible  the  cause  of 
my  being  in  Paris. 

He  heard  me  to  the  end  without  interrup- 
tion. 

"  So  you  know  the  fair  Lady  Sansgene  to 
be  somewhere  in  France,  and  don't  precisely 
know  where  ?  Come  with  me.  Don't  ask 
questions,  don't  speak;  and  I  think  I  will 
be  able  to  help  you,"  taking  my  arm,  and 
leading  me  through  a  perfectly  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  little  faubourgs  and  boulevards. 
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He  hurried  me  along,  and  allowed  no 
obstacle  to  interfere  to  prevent  us  from 
continuing  the  walk  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
begun.  Crossing  roads,  instead  of  waiting 
like  any  other  gentle  citizen  for  the  horses  to 
pass  first — with  the  strength  of  a  giant  he 
fastened  his  long  fingers  on  their  necks  and 
forced  them  back;  but  all  without  excite- 
ment, and  as  coolly  as  if  his  feats  of  strength 
were  mere  child's  play.  In  one  of  these 
traversings  Benedict  had  occasion  to  seize 
hold,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  of  a 
great  lady's  horse. 

"  Hold  there  ! "  growled  the  footman  on 
the  box,  raising  his  whip.  "  Ote  tes  pattes, 
imbecile  ;  c'est  Mme.  la  Princesse  de  Bric-a- 
Brac  !  " 

He  was  about  to  strike,  when  lo  and 
behold  my  guide  looked  up,  and  shot  a 
peculiar  glance  at  the  man.  The  raised 
whip  fell  on  the  ground.  He,  too,  was  one 
of  the  secret  league ;  for  the  angry  face  in 
a  second  became  humbly  contrite  as  it  quailed 
beneath  its  great  leader's  eye.  The  horses 
were  stopped,  and  we  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

"  See,"  observed  Hales,  with  a  low,  strange 
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laugh.  "  This  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  yet 
to  come.  Did  you  see  how  royalty's  carriage 
was  stopped  to  let  me,  a  nobody,  pass  ?  In 
a  few  more  years  they  will  have  no  carriages 
to  be  stopped,  but  carts,  carts,  carts,  in 
which  they  shall  ride  to  their  deaths  !  " 

"  For  Grod's  sake,  and  your  own,  Benedict, 
don't  speak  like  that,"  I  entreated,  fearful 
that  his  thirst  for  power  might  lead  him  to 
be — well — Bastilled . 

"  Never  fear,  Steyneville  ;  I  am  the 
splenetic  Englishman  here.  They  take  me 
to  be  an  eccentric  man — and  nothing  more 
dangerous,  I  assure  you.  But  here  we  are.  I 
know  you  of  old,  so  I  have  no  need  to  tell 
you  I  wish  all  you  see  and  hear  to  be  kept 
secret.     Come  along." 

We  had  arrived  by  various  twistings  in 
and  out  of  streets  to  a  secluded  portion  of 
the  city.  The  spot  where  we  now  stood 
was  pleasantly  and  cheerfully  situated  oppo- 
site a  graveyard,  not  a  new  one,  but  an  old, 
broken-down,  run-to-seed,  disreputable-look- 
ing place,  where  tombstones  had  fallen  about 
one  side  and  the  other,  giving  the  holy  spot 
a  raskish,  dissipated  appearance. 

Directly  opposite  to  this  churchyard  stood  a 
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lonely  house  of  considerable  dimensions,  but 
of  no  pretensions,  for  it  was  as  battered  and 
unsightly  a  building  as  could  well  be.  A  track 
of  parched,  irregular  land  lay  round  it,  abound- 
ing in  nettles,  weeds,  and  fungi  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Pausing  at  an  iron  gate,  Benedict 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  rusty  key,  which, 
inserting  in  the  lock,  after  some  little  diffi- 
culty, he  succeeded  in  opening.  Walking 
across  the  land,  we  entered  at  the  hall  door, 
which  the  Republican  closed  carefully  behind 
him.  To  my  unbounded  surprise,  instead  of 
finding  myself  in  a  hall,  I  saw  before  me  a 
long  flight  of  steps  leading  into  a  subter- 
ranean passage.  The  outside  of  the  house 
was  a  "  blind,' '  for  the  inside,  instead  of 
having  flats  like  other  dwellings,  was  com- 
pletely hollow,  and  served  for  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  malcontents. 

Groping  his  own  way  and  leading  me, 
Benedict  presently  drew  me  into  a  large 
species  of  rude  hall,  feebly  and  imperfectly 
lighted.  On  benches  before  a  raised  plat- 
form, extending  a  far  way  back,  was  one  vast 
sea  of  heads — black,  gold,  grey,  white — all 
mingled  together.  Their  chief's  entrance  was 
the   signal  for  prolonged  cheering  and  ap- 
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plause.  His  heart  swelled,  but  not  with 
vanity  ;  for  he  felt  in  himself  the  strength 
to  cope  against  oppression,  and  the 
people  knew  on  whose  courage  they  might 
with  every  confidence  rely.  Some  pressed 
forward,  the  bold  to  kiss  his  hands,  the 
simpler  to  touch  but  the  hem  of  his  coat, 
with  awe  and  reverence.  Women  held  their 
children  out  for  him  to  bless ;  great,  strap- 
ping, hulking  fellows,  who  only  moved  their 
lips  to  execrate,  and  raised  their  hands  to  aim 
a  blow,  stepped  forward  to  bend  in  uncouth 
humility  to  this  young  fellow-man.  He  gave 
himself  out  to  be  no  earthly  angel  or  martyr, 
but  spoke  to  them  as  a  fellow-man,  a  brother^ 
suffering  like  they,  with  not  so  great  a  patience 
to  bear  it.  Grey-beards  and  white  heads,  at 
the  sound  of  his  wonderful  voice,  which, 
coming  from  a  sincere  heart,  reached  theirs, 
in  an  ecstacy,  wrung  their  hands  and  called 
on  God  to  bless  His  great  servant. 

They  might  have  been  an  idolatrous  crew, 
and  they  might  not ;  but  they  literally  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  him.  "  We  have  a 
Father  on  high,  and  a  brother  on  earth,"  one 
woman  said.  And  so  they  all  thought.  Only 
theirs   was  the  blind  obedience  and  love  of 
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the  younger  brother  to  the  elder.  He  in- 
formed them  that  ere  he  performed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  he  wished  to  know  what  man 
and  woman  would  assist  him  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover something  :  that  he  had  lost  a  friend — 
a  woman.  And  then  he  proceeded  to  explain 
how  that  she  was  the  kinswoman  of  one  that 
he  regarded  with  great  affection,  &c,  &c. 
So  that  at  the  end  of  his  oration  there  was 
not  a  single  person  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  was  not  ready  to  find  the  lost  lady — or 
die  in  the  attempt. 

No.  Frere  Benedict  only  wished  to  choose 
two  of  the  crowd  to  seek  her  ;  the  rest,  to 
please  him,  must  remain  quietly  at  home  and 
attend  to  their  work.  He  would  select  one 
man  and  one  woman,  both  unmarried,  to  set 
about  the  task  of  which  he  could  give  no 
further  clue  than  that  the  lady  was  in  France. 
He  described  her  general  appearance,  and 
"  Ma  foi,  elle  est  bien  belle  "  was  the  verdict 
of  everybody. 

"  Fayetta !  "  cried  Benedict  from  the  plat- 
form.    "  Is  she  among  you  ?  " 

"  Fayetta  !  "  murmured  everybody,  sur- 
prised. "  Who'd  suppose  Frere  Benedict 
would  have  chosen  her  ! " 
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A  very  dark-haired,  pretty  lass  bounded 
out  of  her  seat  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
came  running  breathlessly  to  the  platform. 

"  Is  it  I,  master — I — that  you  elect  ?  "  she 
cried,  in  a  sort  of  delighted  surprise  and 
wonder,  pushing  hastily  aside  from  her  face 
and  bare  shoulders  the  long,  tawny  hair  that 
covered  them  like  a  mantle. 

"  Ay,  Fayetta ;  but  have  I  not  told  thee 
often  enough  not  to  call  me  master  1 "  he 
said,  with  gentle  reproof. 

"  0  yes,  often  enough  !  "  she  replied,  with 
a  laugh  and  a  shrug,  "  master ;  but  I'm  not 
so  conceited  as  the  good  folks  yonder.  I 
know  I'm  not  so  good  as  you,  and  that's  quite 
enough  for  me.  I  shouldn't  call  you  Frere, 
because  I'm  not  even  as  good  as  them — 
because,  forsooth,  I'm  of  gipsy  blood." 

"  What's  the  witch  a-saying  to  the 
brother  ?  "  demanded  one  man  of  another. 

"  0,  nothing ;  'bout  the  '  lady-hunt,'  I 
s'pose.     Giving  her  directions." 

"  Humph  !  I  have  noticed  of  late  that  she 
hath  become  rather  tidier,  and  less  reck- 
less —  " 

"  In  love,  maybe.  I  congratulate  the  man 
that  owns  that  tigress  !  " 
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"  Fayetta !  where  was  she  baptised,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Below — by  the  witches,  I  think." 

"  Thou'rt  about  right  there.  I  think  so, 
too,  friend." 

Witch-baptised  or  not,  the  gipsy,  radiant 
with  her  mission,  and  heedless  of  the  more 
respectable  ladies'  sneers  at  her  tattered  dress 
and  appearance,  thanked  the  master  over  and 
over  again. 

"  Why  dost  thou  thank  me,  child  ?  "  asked 
brother  Benedict.  "  I  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, thank  thee,  which  I  do  most  heartily." 

"  Ah !  nay,  master.  'Tis  the  first  time, 
since  I  can  remember,  that  I  have  been 
trusted;  and,  0,  I  am  so  glad  that  you,  of 
all,  think  me  worthy  of  it,"  she  cried. 
"  Besides,  master,  who  so  well  as  Fayetta 
could  find  the  angel-lady  you  have  lost. 
I  wander  about  everywhere  with  my  tam- 
bourine, song  and  dance,  and  there  are  few 
windows,  even  of  the  great,  that  do  not 
open  when  I  stay.  Ah  !  if  she  should  chance 
to  peep  out  of  one  of  them,  how  happy  I 
should  be  !  But,  tell  me,  master,  how  long 
do  you  give  me  to  find  her  in  ?  In  three 
days  or  nine  ?     If  I  do   not  bring  you  news 
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of  her  then,  I  won't  believe  in  presentiments 
and  charms  any  more,"  she  observed,  with 
solemn  naivete. 

"  Why,  child,  dost  believe  in  such  things 
now?  "  asked  the  other,  with  a  smile. 

"  Believe  in  them!  "  she  whispered,  opening 
her  great  black  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent. 
"  Why,  master,  who  does  not  ?  Clever 
people  say  that  dreams  and  fancies  and  pre- 
sentiments are  nothing,  don't  they  ?  O,  but 
I  know  different  !  Can  wise  men  tell  you, 
like  the  poor  ignorant  gipsy,  the  past  and  the 
present,  eh,  master,  eh  ?  I  think  not,"  she 
cried,  lightly  touching  the  tambourine  in  a 
sort  of  childish  triumph.  "  That  gentleman 
yonder,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  me,  "  has 
something  on  his  mind — something  heavy. 
He  could  be  happy — or  almost  so — if  he  only 
knew.  A  good  woman  loves  him  tenderly 
and  truly;  and  he  will  not  want  for  gold. 
Bad  tidings — death  will  come — but  the  end 
will  be  happiness." 

"  Aye — in  my  grave  !  "  answered  my  heart, 
bitterly. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  the  gipsy,  starting 
forward  as  if  inspired.  "  Not  there  ;  but  on 
earth — on  earth — on  earth  !  " 

vol.  in.  i 
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"  And  I,"  asked  Benedict  Hales,  half 
jestingly,  "  and  my  future  ?  " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  master.  I  cannot, 
I  will  not  believe  that  what  I  read  in  your 
face  !  "  she  said,  fearfully. 

He  gave  her  his  hand,  with  a  look  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I'll  humour  the  child ;  what 
odds !  " 

She  bent  over  the  palm,  and  her  black  hair, 
from  beneath  a  cheap,  showy  red  and  gold 
cap,  streamed  down  on  either  side  of  her  face, 
completely  screening  it  from  view. 

"Well!"  remarked  Benedict,  presently, 
somewhat  impatiently,  "  what  do  you  see  ? 
Be  quick;  I  have  no  time  to  waste  thus, 
child." 

"  Why,  nothing — nothing,"  cried  the  gipsy, 
throwing  up  her  head,  with  a  wild,  impudent 
laugh.  "  Nothing,  master.  Faith  !  we  must 
all  die  once !  What  matters  how  ?  A  short 
life  and  a  merry  one,  say  I.  Be  merry,  sweet 
master ;  be  merry  in  time.  Laugh,  dance, 
sing,  and  drink — do  anything  but  work  and 
think.  That  is  the  gipsy's  rhyme.  And  a 
good  one,  too,  if  it's  only  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  But  I'm  off,  now — back  in  three  days 
or  nine,  master,  I  promise.     A  gipsy's  pro- 
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mise  !     Hi !  good  folks  you  hear.     Ha  !  ha  ! 
he  ! " 

Bursting  into  a  loud,  ringing  laugh,  she 
performed  a  few  steps  of  a  quick  dance, 
twirled  her  tambourine  airily,  threw  it  up 
spinning,  caught  it,  and  finally  sped  away  on 
her  mission. 

"  'Sdeath  !  This  is  strange  !  "  observed 
Benedict  Hales,  turning  to  me  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

"  Faith  !  I  think  so,"  was  my  laconic  reply. 

"  I  don't  mean  the  behaviour  of  Fayetta ; 
that's  her  usual  style  of  comforting  herself," 
said  the  other,  simply;  "but  the  hand  she 
leant  over  is  quite  wet !  " 

He  extended  the  palm  to  me. 

True  enough.  I  remarked  that  the  usually 
feverish  and  dry  hand  was  quite  moist — not 
naturally  so  but  with  the  rain  of — tears. 

"  So,"  observed  the  Republican,  half  sor- 
rowfully and  half  scornfully,  "  the  gipsy 
thinks  that  my  fate  is  already  sealed.  Well, 
che  sara,  sara.  If  I  die  ere  my  work  is 
finished,  'tis  not  my  fault ;  but  I  am  thankful 
to  know  that,  out  of  the  many,  one  at  least 
will  weep  for  me.  The  girl's  right.  Some- 
times I  wish — I  wish — I  could  not  think," 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Three  days  subsequent  to  the  incidents 
already  related,  at  a  quarter  to  twelve 
p.m.,  the  Colonel,  my  lord,  and  I,  sat  in  a 
tavern  parlour,  on  the  road  to  Neuilly.  We 
had  instituted  inquiries,  searched  Paris,  in 
vain.  The  beautiful  English  lady  had  not 
been  seen,  and  none  knew  anything  about 
her.  After  a  hard  day's  ride  we  sat  together, 
too  despairing  to  attempt  conversation,  too 
wearied  to  continue  the  search,  for  that 
night,  at  least.  The  Colonel  half  snoozed  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  his  legs  resting  on  the 
mantel-piece ;  and,  minus  his  coat,  my  lord 
lounged  restlessly  on  a  hard  couch,  and  I  sate 
writing  at  a  table,  having  now  begun  to 
perform  some  of  my  duties  as  secretary. 
At  that   moment  I  was    engaged   in    copy- 
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ing  an  uninteresting  statistical  paper,  and 
making;  notes  and  annotations  on  the  same. 
I  can't  imagine  now  how  I  could  have  set 
about  that  work  so  coolly,  with  my  mind  and 
body  in  a  species  of  mental  and  physical  fer- 
ment. 

"  We've  been  cursedly  unfortunate,"  said 
my  lord  at  length,  very  ill-humouredly. 

I  fully  endorsed  his  opinion,  looking  up 
from  my  paper  to  do  so.  When  I  once  more 
resumed  my  occupation,  for  the  first  time  I 
became  aware  that  I  had  written  a  vast 
amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  was  an- 
noyed with  myself  in  consequence. 

"  What's  up,  Steyneville  ?  "  asked  my  lord, 
looking  at  me.  "  Found  any  mistakes  in  my 
Lord  of  E — 's  calculations?  That's  nothing 
new.  Any  grammatical  errors  in  his  most 
noble  the  Marquis  of  Blarnietank's  speech? 
'Pon  my  word  !  "  he  cried,  not  waiting  for  a 
reply,  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  bigger  the 
man's  name  is  the  bigger  ass  is  he  himself !  " 

At  this  critical  juncture  a  man  entered  and 
said  a  young  person  wished  to  speak  to  me, 
alone,  urgently,  and  most  particularly. 

"  Person  or  lady,  fellow  ? "  asked  my 
patron,  haughtily 
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"  Person,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Good-looking  ?  "  inquired  the  nobleman. 

"  Yes,  your  lordship,"  returned  the  other, 
surprise  dly. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Steyneville.  I'll 
go  myself  and  see  who  it  is  in  that  case,"  said 
the  other,  half  laughingly. 

But  hearing  that  the  young  person  had  de- 
clined to  see  any  other  but  me  in  the  event 
of  my  not  being  in,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  resumed  his  seat,  whilst  I,  filled  with  a 
vague  hope,  dashed  after  the  servant,  who 
led  me  into  a  waiting-room  below  stairs. 
Closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and 
very  likely  applying  his  ear  to  the  keyhole 
outside,  he  left  me  with — with  Fayetta,  the 
gipsy ! 

When  I  had  recovered  a  little  from  that 
astonishment  into  which  the  unexpected  visit 
had  thrown  me,  I  begged  her  in  trembling 
accents  to  be  seated  and  to  tell  me  if  she 
brought  any  tidings  of  the  runaway. 

"  Perhaps,"  began  the  girl,  springing  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel  on  to  a  somewhat 
high  table,  in  preference  to  a  more  conven- 
tional chair,  disdaining  the  latter  indeed  as 
if  it  were  some  barbaric  piece  of  furniture 
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"  perhaps  you  can  see  by  my  shoes  and  dress 
how  I've  been  running  hither  and  thither  for 
you  during  the  last  three  days.  My  poor 
shoes  are  worn  to  rags  and  my  dress  ain't 
much  better.  But  my  face  is  clean  and  my 
hands  too,  thanks  to  the  pretty  silver  brooks 
that  gurgle  in  dusty  places  for  the  poor  to 
drink  and  refresh  themselves  with.  Ah,  God 
is  good !  And  I  don't  grudge  your  fine 
ladies,  all  powdered,  painted,  and  laced  in  the 
carriages,  provided  I've  always  my  good 
health  to  fall  back  upon.  Ah  !  life  is  merry 
without  cares  and  with  nimble  feet,  a  clear 
voice  and  a  tambourine!  Oae  can  do  no  harm 
as  a  gipsy;  one  can't  be  pointed  at  and 
scoffed  if  she  goes  wrong ;  one  might  as  well 
try  to  impress  a  bird  of  the  air  with  shame 
as  she —  But  there  !  That's  not  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  see  you  don't  believe  it  is 
yourself.  Well,  I've — true  to  my  promise  of 
three  days  or  nine — I  have  found  her  /" 

"  When — where — how  ?  Come,  waste  no 
time.  Take  me  to  her  now  !  "  I  gasped, 
seizing  her  hand,  and  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did.  But  her  words  thrilled  my  whole 
being.  She  was  found,  found,  found,  to  be 
brought  back  to  her  home  and  honour. 
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"  Not  so  fast,  moDsieur  !  "  cried  the  gipsy, 
releasing  her  hand  from  rny  grasp.  "You 
must  hear  me  quietly  out  to  the  end,  or  else 
I  shan't  tell  you  one  word  more,  if  you  get  so 
excited." 

She  folded  her  arms  resolutely  across  her 
breast,  nodded  as  if  she  meant  it,  and  began 
to  swing  her  shapely  limbs  in  a  very  careless 
nonchalant  manner  that,  in  the  excitement  I 
was  labouring  under,  was  excessively  aggra- 
vating, to  say  nothing  more. 

"My  dear  girl,  if  you  only  knew  — "  I 
began,  imploringly. 

"I  know  all  about  it,  so  sit  down  and 
listen  to  me  calmly.  It  won't  do  to  go  to 
work  in  a  hurry  and  a  flurry ;  things  done 
like  that  are  never  done  well." 

I  sat  down  desperately  and  tried  hard  to 
keep  back  the  tumult  rising  within  me. 

"  That's  brave,"  said  the  girl,  "  now  I'll 
begin.  When  I  left  Master  Benedict  and 
you,  I  went  straight  out  o'  the  city,  and  com- 
ing to  a  milestone  sat  down  to  think.  Now, 
monsieur,  I  do  that  so  rarely  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  tell  it.  I  sat  down  and  thought  this : 
A  beautiful  woman  leaves  her  home  and  hus- 
band, for  scarcely  any  reason  at  all.     Now- 
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a-days,  when  folks  leave  their  homes,  they 
usually  take  something  with  'em  to  while  away 
the  tediousness  of  the  journey  with.  Say  that 
(  something '  is  an  admirer.  So  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  monsieur,  that  madame  did 
not  leave  her  home  alone.  There  were  four 
roads  near  the  stone  on  which  I  sat,  and  I 
didn't  know  which  to  take.  So  taking  out 
my  knife  I  just  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
cross  roads  and  twirling  it  round  said  — 

Knife,  knife,  for  pity  sake, 

Point  true  the  road  which  I  should  take. 

I  followed  the  direction  to  which  the  knife's 
blade  pointed,  and  after  five  miles  walking 
came  to  a  roadside  inn.  I  was  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  hadn't  a  sou,  and  you  know 
the  tavern  keepers  are  awfully  down  on  us 
gipsy  folk,  so  I  didn't  dare  to  beg  for  any- 
thing. My  feet  were  fearfully  tired  and 
blistered,  and  my  throat  parched  and  dry — 
but  there,  if  I  didn't  use  'em  I'd  get  nothing, 
so  I  just  hit  this  tambourine  and  began  a  song 
— when  Lord  !  you  should  have  seen  if  the 
coppers  didn't  very  little  short  of  rain  on  me. 
Folks  came  to  the  windows,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — and  do  you  know,  monsieur,  I 
was  quite  disappointed  because  I  didn't  see 
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the  lady  amongst  'em.  The  knife  has  never 
played  me  false,  and  I  felt  sure  I'd  find  her 
somewhere  in  the  direction  where  it  had 
pointed  to.  So  after  I  had  taken  something 
to  eat  and  drink  I  was  off  again — this  time  in 
a  carrier  s  cart.  The  man  said  he  wouldn't 
mind  giving  me  a  lift  if  I  gave  him  a  song  on 
the  road,  so  for  some  time  I  jogged  on 
famously.  I  passed  no  houses  during  my 
ride;  it  was  all  country,  flat  and  green — and 
as  the  kind  carrier  was  going  to  turn  down 
another  direction,  I  slipped  out  o'  the  back 
of  the  cart  and  went  on  in  a  straight  line, 
without  saying  anything  to  him.  I  turned 
the  knife  again  when  I  came  to  three  cross 
roads,  and  as  it  always  pointed  the  same  way 
I  walked  straight  on — only  halting  now  and 
then  to  sing  a  songbefore  the  houses  I  passed, 
and  catch  sight  of  the  women's  heads  thrust 
out  o'  window  to  listen.  I  slept  in  a  field 
that  night,  as  folks  don't  like  to  give  gipsies 
a  lodging,  even  if  they  pay  for  it,  monsieur. 
At  daybreak  I  got  up  again,  and  after  a  little 
more  walking  came  to  a  pretty  country  place 
called  Villiers  le  Bel.  I  went  to  get  a  loaf 
at  the  baker's,  and  the  boulangere  and  I  got 
talking  together." 
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"'Many  people  live  in  this  part,  madame?' 
says  I,  casually. 

"  '  Yes — pretty  many,'  says  she. 

"  '  Are  they  good  people — great  ones  ?  r 
says  I  again. 

" ■  Well,  this  Villiers  le  Bel  is  more  a 
place  for  runaway  lovers  than  anything  else. 
Poor  things  !  they  must  have  a  refuge  too. 
Lunatics  have  'em,  why  shouldn't  lovers,  eh, 
fillette  ? '  says  she. 

"  '  Quite  right,  madame,'  replies  I,  catch- 
ing my  breath,  and  thinking  this  is  just  the 
place  for  me.  'And  have  you  any  new 
comers  here — ones  that  have  come  lately  ?  ' 

" '  Ah  !  I  see,  my  child ;  thou  woulclst 
make  some  good  business,'  says  the  unsus- 
pecting woman,  smiling.  '  Well,  thou'rt 
right.  If  I  had  thy  lithe  figure  and  pretty 
feet,  I'd  go  and  dance  myself.' 

"  '  Ay,  but,  madame,  please  to  tell  me — 
have  you  any  new  people  in  this  pretty 
village  ? '  says  I,  remindingly. 

"  ■  Humph  !  Yes,  we  have.  The  most 
recent  arrivals  are  — '  she  began. 

" '  A  beautiful  lady — a  very  beautiful 
English  lady,'  I  interrupted,  eagerly,   c  eh  ?  ' 

"  '  La !  why  no,  child — you  wouldn't  call  a 
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deaf,  fifty-year-old  shrew,  with  a  red  nose 
and  yellow  face,  beautiful,  would  you  ? ' 

"  '  Nay,  madame,'  says  I,  disappointed,  c  I 
do  not — and  have  you  no  others  ?  ' 

"'  Stay — I  recollect  now  !  Bow  stupid  of 
me  to  forget,'  says  she.  c  Of  course,  at 
the  Chateau  Montmorenci  lives  the  most 
beautiful  English  woman,  Mistress  Stan- 
hope.    She's  a  curious  character,  she  is.' 

"  '  In  what  way,  madame  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  she  came  here  in  the  company  of 
a,  very  pretty  fellow.' 

"  'And  she— ' 

" 6  ISTo !  that's  the  peculiar  part,  he  don't 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  but  comes 
to  see  her  every  day,  and  lives  not  very  far 
off:  from  her.  The  Chateau  Montmorenci 
belongs  to  him,  and  we  can't,  none  of  us, 
make  out  what  relationship  he  is  to  the  lady. 
She  always  walks  about  the  grounds  and 
place  with  a  large,  intelligent  dog — the  only 
living  thing  she  seems  to  be  truly  fond  of. 
Forsooth  !  if  I  were  a  woman,'  says  the  good 
dame,  indignantly,  forgetting  her  sex,  '  I'd 
know  to  bestow  my  kisses  on  something 
better  than  a  dog!     Would  not  you,  fillette?' 

"  I    didn't  want    to  hear   any   more,   but 
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hurried  out  of  the  shop  like  a  shot,  and  after 
inquiring  a  little  bit  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
chateau,  where  I  struck  up  and  began  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  lady. 
A  few  passers  by  gathered  round  me  as  I 
sang : — 

Allez  vous  en,  Allez,  Allez, 

Souci,  soins  et  melancolie 

Me  cuidez  vous  toute  ma  vie 
Gouverneur  comme  fait  avez  ?  etc. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  the  gate  being  unbolted, 
and  my  heart  thumped  so  loudly  that  I 
thought  I'd  never  get  through  the  song. 
Somehow  or  other  I  did,  and  just  as  I 
finished  the  gate  opened,  and  a  servant 
came  out,  telling  me  his  mistress  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  me  within  the  grounds, 
and  that  I  would  be  amply  paid  for  my 
trouble. 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  woman  described  by 
Master  Benedict.  0,  so  beautiful,  in  spite 
of  her  coldness,  that  I  could  have  looked  at 
her  for  ever.  The  handsome  gentleman  the 
boulangere  had  spoken  about  leant  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  arid  seemed  pleased  to  see 
her  interested  in  anything.  A  fine  dog,  too, 
was  by  her  side,  and  she  had  her  hand  on 
his  bright  collar,  tightly  too. 
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" ' You  just  sang  a  melody  which  I  used 
to  sing  in  my  childhood ;  pray  sing  it  again, 
— 'tis  so  long  since  I  heard  it,  and  so  prettily 
sung,'  she  said,  kindly. 

"  I  didn't  know  she  could  speak  so  gently, 
so  I  did  my  best  to  please  her.  And  I  think  I 
saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes ;  but  I  don't  know 
why,  as  the  song  is  a  jolly  one,  so,  after  all,  I 
think  it  must  be  a  mistake,  monsieur." 

Ah,  Allie  !  Allie !  Did  the  song  remind 
you  of  a  pure  sinless  time — never,  never  to 
return  again  ?  Better  far  had  you  died  then 
— then,  when  your  arms  were  twined  around 
your  dead  friend  and  kinsman — then,  when 
the  golden  and  the  grey  locks  mingled  in 
sleep  and  death. 

"  As  I  was  leaving,"  the  gipsy  resumed,  "  I 
noticed  that  he  offered  her  his  arm  as  she  rose 
to  go  like  a  stately  queen  into  the  chateau. 
But  she  disdainfully  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
walked  in  with  her  hand  still  on  the  dog's 
collar,  he  following  more  like  a  servant  than 
a  lover. 

"  I  returned  to  Paris  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, sometimes  running,  sometimes  walking, 
sometimes    singing  for  a  lift  in  a  cart,  and 
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went  straight  to  Master  Benedict's.  He 
said  you  were  on  the  road  to  Neuilly,  and 
so — so  here  I  am." 

She  sprang  from  the  table,  threw  up  her 
tambourine  and  caught  it  spinning.  There  was 
a  feverish  gaiety  in  her  movements,  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  her  dress  and  shoes 
— out  of  the  latter  peeped  her  little  toes 
- — contrasted  strangely  with  her  assumption  of 
comfort,  ease,  and  even  joy.  My  mind  was 
resolved  on  one  point,  namely,  that  that  very 
night,  or  rather  morning,  I  would  mount  and 
ride  to  this  "  Yilliers  le  Bel "  without  acquaint- 
ing my  two  fellow  travellers  of  the  news. 
Hastily  scribbling  a  few  lines  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  taken  a  different  route,  and  would 
be  with  them  as  soon  as  compatible  with  the 
schemes  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Almyra's 
hiding  place, I  called  the  servant,  aud  ordering 
my  horse  to  be  immediately  got  ready,  and 
giving  him  the  slip  of  paper  with  the  injunc- 
tion that  he  should  give  it  to  his  lordship  as 
soon  as  I  had  left,  I  turned  to  Fayetta,  and 
thanking  her  most  fervently  for  all  she  had 
done,  I  begged  her  to  accept  a  little  present 
in  the  shape  of  a  purse  which  held  my  all,  or 
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almost  that  at  any  rate,  for  1  possessed  only 
ten  shillings  in  the  world  besides  what  the 
purse  contained. 

The  girl  drew  back  and  flushed  crimson. 
"  Monsieur,"   she  said,   proudly,   "  what  I 
have  done  was  not  for  money.     Of  that,   of 
that  I  have  enough.     Look  !  "  and  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  handful  of  silver. 

"Will  you  tell  me  for  what  you  did  it 
then?  "  I  asked. 

"  Monsieur,  you  know  Master  Benedict 
well,"  cried  the  gipsy,  earnestly.  "  0,  tell 
me,  do  you  think  he  is  pleased  with  me,  and 
if  he  thinks  the  work  done  quickly  what  he 
gave  me  to  do  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  he  does.  But  why  do  you 
ask?" 

There  was  a  joyful  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
"  Pleased  with  me  !  "  she  reiterated.  "  0, 
it  is  too  beautiful,  too  beautiful  to  be  true ; 
but  say  it  again,  monsieur.  You  look  like 
an  honourable  man  beside  a  handsome  one, 
and  would  not  say  that  which  you  think 
false.  He  will  be  pleased  with  me  !  with  me  I 
with  me  !  with  me  !  "  she  cried,  with  an  un- 
utterable joy  in  her  tones.  "Ah,  what  pay- 
ment greater  than  this  would  Fayetta  ask  ? 
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It  is  like  the  sun,  at  the  prayer  of  a  poor 
humble  meadow  flower,  throwing  a  beam  of 
its  reviving  rays  on  her  petals. " 

"  Why,  my  poor  child,  you  love  him." 
"  Love  him  !  "  she  echoed,  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper.     "  No,  I  dared  not  do  that ;  but  I 
do  worship  him,  monsieur." 

After  that  night  I  never  set  eyes  on  her 
again.  She  waved  her  hand  and  tinkled 
the  tambourine  gaily  to  me  as  I  rode  away. 
Indeed,  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  the  latter 
long  after  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  some- 
how it  seemed  to  cheer  and  solace  me  in  the 
beginning  of  a  hard,  long,  lonely  ride  which 
lay  before  me. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

At  length,  at  two  hours  before  daybreak,  I 
reached  the  gates  of  the  Chateau  Mont- 
morenci  in  Villiers  le  Bel.  In  a  fever  of 
expectation  and  hope  I  scarcely  felt  fatigue — 
had  urged  my  horse  on  like  a  madman.  So 
I  flew  along  the  greater  part  of  the  way  like 
the  wind,  and  met  with  not  the  slightest 
molestation.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  a 
man  without  a  great  coat  on  his  back  (for  I 
had  thrown  it  aside  into  one  of  the  hedges) 
was  not  sufficiently  tempting  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  highway  who,  contrary  to  the 
old  aphorism,  do  judge  men  by  their  coats  ; 
so,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  was  better  that 
I  cast  that  garment  loose,  though,  if  the 
truth  must  be  confessed,  it  was  not  a  too 
new  one. 
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Tying  the  animal  who  had  carried  me  so 
faithfully  to  my  destination  to  a  tree  hard  by,  I 
reconnoitred  round  the  chateau  in  the  hope  of 
finding  means  of  entering  without  ringing  up 
the  servants.  I  had  two  motives  for  this, 
the  first  of  which  was  that  I  wished  to  take 
my  kinswoman  by  surprise,  and  in  that 
moment  have  more  power  to  urge  her  to 
return,  and  the  second  was  that  most  likely, 
in  the  event  of  my  awakening  the  servants, 
they  would  not  admit  me,  most  probably, 
having  been  previously  ordered  to  grant 
access  to  no  stranger  who  should  come 
to  see  the  lady  on  any  pretext.  The 
walls  surrounding  the  garden  in  which 
the  chateau  stood  were  high,  exception- 
ally so,  in  fact,  and  I  saw  no  means  of 
getting  over  them.  Resolutely  declining, 
now  I  had  come  so  far  and  suffered  so 
much,  to  be  disheartened  by  the  task  before 
me,  I  took  another  survey  of  the  formidable 
walls.  This  time,  to  my  great  joy,  I  noticed 
a  thick  limb  of  a  tree  hanging  half-way  over 
the  brick  structure,  then,  to  my  sorrow  again, 
I  found  that  the  bough  was  beyond  my  reach. 
Nothing  daunted  this  time,  however,  I  ran  to 
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my  horse,  and,  unfastening  his  reins,  led  him 
to  the  spot  beneath  the  bough.  Having 
brought  him  in  as  close  proximity  to  the 
wall  as  was  possible,  commanding  and  en- 
treating him  alternately  to  keep  as  steady 
and  quiet  as  possible,  I  mounted,  and  care- 
fully proceeded  to  stand  upright  in  the 
saddle.  The  intelligent  beast,  as  if  he 
understood  it  all,  stood  steadily  beneath 
me  till  at  last  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
bough.  Cautiously  I  advanced,  the  stout 
arm  never  bent  once,  and  in  two  minutes 
more  I  stood  safe  and  sound  in  the  garden. 

In  country  houses,  and  particularly  those 
which  are  inclosed  and  rendered  impregnable 
as  it  were  by  massive  walls,  the  occupants 
are  inclined  to  be  careless  as  regards  the 
rigid  fastening  of  all  doors  and  windows. 
The  policy  is  a  pernicious  one,  as  shall  be 
seen. 

I  groped  along  stealthily ;  nothing  was 
astir,  and  all  lights  seemed  extinguished. 
I  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  doors,  as  I 
found  one  of  the  basement  windows  con- 
veniently open  and  a  kitten  comfortably 
asleep  on  the  sill. 
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I  considered  myself  very  fortunate  in 
gaining  entrance  into  the  inclosure  through 
the  front  way,  as  at  the  back,  doubtless,  a 
house  dog  would  not  have  permitted  me  to 
enter  so  easily.  I  got  through  the  open  window 
so  deftly  that  the  kitten  did  not  even  wake. 
Feeling  my  way  for  the  door,  for  it  was  very 
dark,  I  clutched  hold  of  a  saucepan  handle 
instead.  I  rightly  concluded  myself  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  back  kitchen  or  scullery. 
Cursing  all  the  saucepans  and  dishes,  and 
every  utensil  connected  with  the  culinary 
art,  and  giving  no  thought  as  to  how  society 
was  benefited  by  the  use  of  very  similar 
saucepans  and  dishes,  at  length  I  found  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how  clumsy  a 
man  is  out  of  his  sphere.  Here  was  I,  in 
the  dark,  endeavouring  to  be  particularly 
careful,  tripping  up  against  all  the  pots  and 
pans  imaginable,  and  making  considerable 
noise,  too  ;  but  no  one  heard  me.  How  dif- 
ferent a  woman  is  under  these  circumstances  ! 
Place  her  in  a  room  full  of  bric-a-brac,  let  her 
dress  be  never  so  hooped,  and  the  apartment 
itself  as  black  as  night,  she  won't  stumble ; 
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she  won't  fall  against  the  little  articles  that 
are  put  in  her  way,  even  purposely ;  she 
won't  knock  down  or  flounder  against  diminu- 
tive chairs  and  tables,  but  sail  through  it, 
train,  hoops,  and  all,  triumphantly.  A  man  in 
the  dark  is  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

***** 
Passing  through  various  long  corridors,  and 
ascending  divers  flights  of  stairs,  I  arrived 
at  length  at  the  door  of  a  room  which  was 
ajar,  and  within  which — yes,  as  I  lived,  a 
light  burned;  not  a  dim,  uncertain  flicker, 
but  a  bold,  bright  light  which  fairly  dazzled 
my  eyes,  so  long  used  to  the  dark.  Cautiously 
and  stealthily  I  advanced,  my  heart  beating 
fast  and  loud ;  I  scarcely  seemed  to  draw 
breath  in  the  agony  of  suspense  I  went 
through  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  who  it 
was  that  moved  in  the  apartment,  for  I 
certainly  caught  the  sound  of  someone  walk- 
ing or  pacing  within  with  a  quick,  light 
tread.  Tiptoe  and  noiselessly  on  the  thick 
velvety  carpet  I  advanced  yet,  and  saw 
the  tall,  stately  figure  of  a  fair  woman 
in  a  deep  crimson  robe,  with  long,  loose, 
dishevelled   golden-brown    hair   flowing    be- 
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hind  and  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  and  tearless,  but  bore  such  a 
look — such  an  awful  look  of  anguish  and 
suffering  pride — that  all  the  tears  iu  the 
world  could  not  have  made  a  deeper  and 
sadder  impression  on  me.  It  was  the  look 
of  a  rebellious  spirit,  fighting  against  its 
very  self,  and  so  when  the  wayward  woman 
presently  sunk  on  her  knees,  in  a  sort  of  self- 
forgetting,  hopeless  despair,  I  was  scarcely 
surprised  to  hear  her  murmur  — 

"  0,  my  God — my  God,  is  there  not  one  to 
save  me  from  myself  /" 

The  cry  pierced  me  to  the  soul ;  I  ran  im- 
petuously forward  and  cried  — 

"  Allie,  Almyra,  I  have  come  to  save  you. 
Come  with  me." 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  terrified 
whisper,  not  even  looking  up.  "  Is  it  man, 
woman,  or  angel  that  answers  to  my 
prayer  ?" 

"  'Tis  I,  cousin — I,  neither  angel  nor 
woman,  alas,  but  an  erring  man — thy  kins- 
man— Harold  Steyneville,"  I  replied,  quickly. 

"  ISTo,  no,  no,  no!"  she  almost  shrieked, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.     "  'Tis  not 
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he.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  his  face.  He 
would  reproach  me.     He  would  —  " 

"  He  would  do  nothing,"  I  said,  implor- 
ingly, "  but  save  you  from  yourself.  Lose 
no  time — come  with  me!" 

"  Come  with  you  ?  "  she  answered,  shud- 
deringly.  "  I  cannot.  Your  sudden  appear- 
ance has  frightened  me  !     I  am  not  —  " 

She  rose  and  fell  backwards  as  if  to  swoon. 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms  ;  but,  as  if  the  touch 
awakened  and  revived  her,  she  drew  herself 
from  me,  and  stood  as  firmly  and  proudly 
majestic  as  she  had  ever  done  before — as  she 
had  done  in  the  most  honourable  period  of 
her  life. 

"  0,  God  !  "  I  groaned,  "  are  you  hardened 
in  sin,  then,  in  so  short  a  time  ?  But  a  little, 
little  while  ago  you  were  as  pure  and  sinless 
as  the  angels  above.  It  cannot  be.  I  refuse 
to  believe  it.     Allie,  what  you  did  —  " 

"  What  I  am  doing,  kinsman  ?  "  she  inter- 
rupted, harshly,  looking  at  me  with  a  cruel, 
hard  smile,  and  then  drooping  her  eyelids. 

"  What  you  did,"  I  went  on,  as  if  refusing 
to  notice  the  interruption,  "  was  but  the 
terrible  impulse  of  a  terrible  moment.    With- 
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out  reflection  for  the  consequences,  you  left 
that  loyal,  loving  gentleman,  who  even  now 
thinks  of  you  at  your  best.  Do  not  tell  me 
anything  of  your  guilt.  To  me  Almyra  is 
always  the  same — always  has  been,  ever 
will  be  — " 

"  What !  do  you — you  so  proud  in  honour 
yourself — judge  the  guilty  so  leniently  ?  " 
she  gasped,  holding  her  fair  hands  tightly 
over  her  heart  as  if  it  pained  her. 

"  No,"  I  returned,  sorrowfully  ;  "  to  my 
shame  be  it  said  I  do  not.'9 

"  Then,  how  is  it  you  deal  so  gently 
with  —  ?"  she  began,  wonderingly. 

"  Almyra  Marlande — Almyra,  Lady  Sans- 
gene — is  different  to  all  other  women,"  I 
replied;  "but  promise  you  will  come  with 
me.  These  many  days  we  have  been  search- 
ing high  and  low  for  you.  When  you  are 
once  safe  then  it  is  my  duty  to  deal  with  that 
man  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean — c we?9  "  she  asked, 
slowly.     "  Is  my  husband  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  that  injured  gentleman  is  waiting  for 
you  in  England.  The  Colonel  and  my  Lord 
.  Alingdale  have  joined  me  in  seeking  for  you." 
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She  sunk  on  a  chair  when  I  uttered  the 
nobleman's  name,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands;  but  made  no  sign  or  sound  of 
weeping. 

"  Do  they — do  they  know  all  ?  "  she  said, 
in  a  constrained  whisper,  after  a  pause. 

"  Ah,  Almyra — do  you  think  that  I  would 
have  left  them  at  midnight  without  saying 
where  I  was  going  if  they  knew — all  ?  " 

"  Left  them  .  .  .  where?"  she  inquired, 
twisting  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

I  told  her  of  how  the  gipsy  discovered 
her,  and  my  midnight  ride. 

"  My  lord  is  well  ?  "  she  asked,  in  hard, 
dry  tones,  "  well  and  happy,  kinsman  ?  " 

"  See  him  for  yourself,  cousin.  Come  with 
me  now  directly  and  judge,,,  I  said,  beseech- 
ingly. 

"II"  she  answered,  fearfully  and  vehe- 
mently. "Rather  than  see  his  face  again  I 
would  be  rotting  in  my  grave  and  in  oblivion. 
Do  I  say  rotting  in  my  grave?"  she  laughed 
bitterly.  "  To  be  in  my  grave  would  be  happi- 
ness ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  would 
endure  some  thing  harder  than  death.  I  would 
re-suffer  my  dreadful  life  again  !    No,  no,  I 
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will  not  judge  for  myself — you  shall  tell   me. 
Is  he  well  and  merry  ?  "  she  asked,  earnestly. 

*  He  is  as  well  as  he  ever  was,  and  merry 
— as  merry  as  yourself,  cousin,"  I  answered, 
significantly. 

"No  more?" 

"  No  more,  alas  !  " 

A  shadow  of  pain  passed  over  her  face  for 
the  first  time  in  this  interview ;  a  tear  started 
to  her  lustrous  eyes,  wetting  the  long  eye- 
lashes; and  her  lips,  too,  trembled  convul- 
sively. But  here  again  her  iron  will  and 
pride  triumphed  over  her  momentary  weak- 
ness. There  was  a  short  struggle  within 
her,  and  Almyra  was  herself  once  more. 

She  sat  down  on  the  couch  by  which  she 
knelt  before,  and  looked  straight  in  front  of 
her.  Her  countenance  expressed  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow,  remorse  or  contrition,  but  was 
as  meaningless — save  for  its  hardness — as  a 
fair  face  could  be. 

"  You  have  come  here  to  fetch  me  home 
again  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  pause,  with  bitter 
emphasis.  "  Do  you  know  yours  is  a  hopeless 
discovery — that  I  never  will  return  with 
you?     Do  you  think  that  after  taking  the 
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step,  I  have,  I  would,  like  a  good  girl  who 
has  done  a  naughty  action,  come  back  re- 
pentant and  weeping,  vowing,  and  protesting 
never  to  do  so  again  ?  Bah !  kinsman 
Harold,  and  do  you  not  know  me  better? 
Do  you  think  that  I — I  of  all  women — would 
retrace  my  steps,  and  be  ruled  for  the  rest  of 
my  natural  life  by  his  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  Sansgene?  Ah,  madame,"  she  cried, 
imitating  him,  her  face  being  suddenly 
illuminated  by  a  sort  of  triumphant  rage, 
"you  must  not  do  this,  you  must  not  do 
that  ?  Any  other  mandates,  pray  ?  And 
those  two  charming  Vallance  women  ?  They 
would  give  me  tracts,  and  good  books  to  read, 
and  advise  me  to  have  my  hair  shaven  off. 
And  —  no,  thanks  —  the  prospect  is  too 
charming — I  shall  remain,  remain,  remain 
where  I  am." 

"  Is  your  relationship  with  that  man 
such  — "  I  gasped,  a  cold  perspiration  break- 
ing on  my  forehead. 

I  had  not  reckoned  on  a  refusal.  I  had 
but  to  find  her,  I  thought,  and  she  would 
return. 

"  Platonic,  merely  platonic,"  returned  my 
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kinswoman,  with  a  cold  smile.  "  Believe  it 
or  not  as  you  please." 

"  And  you  prayed  to  be  saved  from  your- 
self ?"  I  said,  in  a  voice  so  hollow  that  I 
scarcely  recognised  it  as  my  own.  "  Heaven 
sent  me,  cousin,  dear,  dear,  cousin,"  I  cried, 
sinking  on  my  knees,  "  at  your  prayer  to  save 
you  from  yourself;  and  you  will  not — no, 
no,  you  cannot,  shall  not — throw  me  aside 
like  that.  I  swore  to  a  dying  father  to  defend 
you  from  all  harm." 

"  From  all  harm.  I  swore  to  defend  you. 
To  a  dying  father,"  she  repeated,  softly,  as  if 
in  a  dream. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  done  all  I  could,  all  in 
my  power." 

"  And  you  cannot  save  me !  "  she  cried, 
with  a  low  moan  ;  "  you  cannot,  you  cannot, 
you  cannot ;  it  is  impossible  !  " 

I  seized  hold  of  her  hand  fiercely.  "  "What 
do  you  mean,  Almyra  ?  For  this  purpose  I 
have  traced  you  here.  I  am  come,  I  tell  you, 
to  fetch  you  away  from  this  accursed  place  !  " 

My  sudden  passion,  far  from  having  the 
desired  effect  of  causing  her  fear — for  my 
intention  was  to  frighten  her  into  submission 
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— aroused  her  latent  strength  of  purpose. 
She  rose,  and  for  her  majesty  and  grace  of 
bearing,  and  my  suppliant  position,  she  might 
have  been  the  sinned  against  and  I  the 
sinner,  and  said  calmly  — 

<e  I  have  sworn  a  solemn,  binding  oath  that 
I  would  never  leave  this  roof  without  first 
informing  and  seeing  him,  and  I  shall  not 
break  that  vow." 

"  You  were  forced  — " 

"  Of  my  own  free  will  T  said  it,"  replied 
my  lady. 

"  I  wonder  you  heed  such  an  oath,  when 
you  could  so  easily  and  lightly  break  that 
solemn  one  you  took  at  the  altar,"  I  could 
not  refrain  from  rejoining  bitterly. 

"  Wait,"  cried  Almyra,  with  a  peculiar 
smile  "  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort !  '  Love 
honour,  and  obey  ! '  spoke  the  clergyman — I 
made  a  slightly  sibilant  sound  with  my 
tongue,  which  was  in  reality  no  answer. 
The  spectators  and  you,  I  believe,  thought  it 
to  be  '  excessive  nervousness.'  Excessively 
nervous  !  Pray  when  did  I  ever  appear  so 
in  public  save  on  that  occasion,  either  before 
or  since  ?  " 
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It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  the  sun- 
beams came  streaming  in,  gilding  every 
object  in  their  way.  They  streamed  on  the 
threads  of  hair  on  that  fair  guilty  head,  so 
that  they  glittered  like  things  of  a  peculiar 
gold-reddish  brown.  They  danced  in  her 
still  lustrous  eyes,  the  long  dark  lashes  of 
which  took  away  somewhat  of  their  too 
piercing  brightness.  They  played  upon  her 
colourless  cheek  and  over  the  crimson  robe, 
which,  in  contrast,  made  her  face  more 
pallid  still.  She  threw  open  the  shutter  and 
looked  out.  Brighter,  freer,  gladder  yet 
streamed  in  the  sun;  the  joyous  music  of 
the  birds,  the  scent  of  the  roses  and  honey- 
suckles without,  and  the  insect  workers' 
hum  seemed  as  bright  and  hoping  as  all  was 
despairing  and  dark  within. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  me,  and  spoke 
hastily  — 

"  Harold,  go ;  it  is  useless  to  wait.  I  will 
not  return.' ' 

I  ran  to  the  window.  The  great  gate  in 
front  of  the  chateau's  garden  swung  open, 
and  I  saw  htm  enter  and  close  it  behind  him, 
saw  him  enter  the  house    with  a  smile  on  his 
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lips,  saw  her  standing  disturbed  by  the  quick 
glances  of  her  eyes,  yet  otherwise  composed 
— with  my  hand  on  my  sword's  hilt. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  room  opened  and. 
he  and  I  stood  face  to  face. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Out  of  my  way,  sir  " !  he  said,  haughtily,  after 
we  had  been  eyeing  each  other  in  no  very 
friendly  fashion  for  the  space  of  a  few- 
minutes,  "  and  out  of  this  house.  What 
right  have  you  here  ?  Remember,  though 
you  recognize  in  me  Stanford,  the  servant,  I 
am  that  person  no  longer !  unless — "  he 
added,  in  an  altered  tone,  bowing  low  to  the 
immobile  figure  in  crimson — "  unless  you 
wished  it,  madam." 

"  I — yes — I  did  !  "  she  returned,  with  a 
glance  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  I  had  not 
said  it,  his  servants  would  have  ejected  you." 
But  I  was  not  grateful  to  her  for  her  small 
mercies,  so  I  interposed  with  — 

"  You  are  mistaken.     The  lady  has  bidden 

VOL.  III.  L 
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me  to  go.  I  refused  to,  being  interested  in 
her  welfare." 

"With  what  right?" 

"  That  of  her  kinsman  and  guardian,  as 
you  already  know." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  say?  Be  brief, 
pray,  sir,"  he  said,  scowling,  and  drumming 
his  spurred  boot  impatiently  on  the  ground. 

"Your  frowns  are  lost  on  me,  man;  keep 
those  for  your  servants,"  I  rejoined.  "There 
is  but  one  thing  I  ask,  namely,  that  you 
should  restore  the  lady  to  her  friends — to 
her  husband.  That,  in  brief,  if  she  will  not 
leave  you  — " 

"  Leave  her,  I  presume  ?  A  very  modest 
request.  And  pray,  sir,  on  what  grounds  do 
you  make  this  extremely  humble  demand  ?  " 
he  asked,  sneeringly. 

"  On  the  grounds  that  I  am  dealing  with 
a  man,  a  gentleman ;  nay,  higher  still  in 
wordly  eyes — the  representative  of  an  ancient 
house  and  an  unblemished  name,"  I  answered, 
firmly,  "  and  in  the  belief  that  you,  as  an 
honourable  man,  will  not  be  the  first  to  dis- 
grace it." 

The  response  appeared  to  stagger  him  for 
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a  moment,  but  a  glance  at  the  woman  who 
had  caused  him  to  undergo  so  much  re- 
assured him. 

"  Fool !  "  he  hissed,  in  a  sort  of  frenzied 
rage,  "  I  would  forego  my  chance  of  heaven 
for  her  sake  !  " 

"Madman  yourself!  You  have  already 
lost  it !  "     I  returned,  warmly. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  the  blade 
hanging  by  his  side  from  its  sheath,  and  I 
parried  the  blow  just  in  time  with  my  own 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  having  insufficient 
time  on  earth  to  tell  the  history  of  Steyne- 
ville,  which  I  had  already  begun  to  consider 
sufficiently  interesting  for  publicity. 

The  blades  glittered  as  they  clashed,  turned, 
parried,  and  pointed  in  the  sunlight.  He 
was  a  younger  man  than  I,  and  not  so  good 
a  swordsman.  It  was  my  first  and  last  duel; 
so  that  when  I  felt  the  warm  blood  spirt 
from  a  wound  I  turned  almost  sick.  He 
sunk  fainting  on  the  ground.  I  hastily 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  bound  up  the  wound  as 
well  as  I  was  able.  She  witnessed  all,  but 
had  stood  motionless,  with  her  eyes  moving 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.     After  he  was 
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bound,  and  when  she  had  assisted  me  to  raise 
his  inanimate  form  on  to  the  couch,  she 
called  a  servant  into  an  ante-chamber,  and 
bade  the  man  ride  quickly  for  the  doctor  in 
town.  When  the  man  had  left  she  said  in  a 
strange  voice  — 

"You  had  the  opportunity — I  saw  it. 
You  might  easily  have  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.     Why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Almyra  Marlande,  all  mankind  is  not 
merciless,  as  thou  art !     But  there  is  time 

yet-" 

'*  For  what — repentance  ?  "  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately. 

"  And  have  you  not,  unhappy  girl,  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  ? "  I  returned,  sternly. 
"  How  many  lives  have  you  already  wrecked, 
ruined,  and  blasted?  Look  at  that  unfor- 
tunate man  lying  in  the  next  room.  Look 
at  Sydney  Stapleton,  my  lord,  and  long  ago 
the  two  brothers  Chapman,  and  your  noble 
husband  — " 

"  Can  I  help  it  if  I  am  beautiful  ?  "  she 
asked,  plaintively,  "  that  people  will  love  me 
in  spite  of  me,  whether  I  wish  them  to  or 
not  ?  " 
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This  was  perfectly  correct. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "but  you  could  help 
luring  them  on ;  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
useless  for  you  to  deny." 

I  turned  my  head  aside.  I  did  not  wish 
to  look  into  the  face,  which  even  now  had 
sufficient  power  in  it  to  shake  me  in  my  pur- 
pose of  reproaching  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  presently,  walking 
up  and  down  the  apartment  hurriedly,  "  I 
suppose  my  sister,  Saint  Annie,  is  too  high 
and  mighty  to  have  come  with  you  to  seek 
me  ?  " 

"  0,  Allie !  is  it  thus  you  think  of  one 
who  gloried  in  your  beauty,  triumphed  in 
your  triumphs,  was  pleased  in  your  plea- 
sures, and  is  heartbroken  with — with  this?" 

"  Then,  since  she's  so  fond  of  me,  why 
didn't  she  accompany  you  ?  " 

"  She  must  stay  at  home  now,"  I  said, 
steadily. 

"Is — is  she  married,  then?  I  thought 
she  — "    Allie  began,  surprisedly. 

"  Nay,  Annie  is  still  single." 

"  Do  not  speak  in  enigmas  to  me,  Harold. 
What  is  it  ?      I   can  tell  by  your  look  that 
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something  strange  has  occurred  since  I  have 
been — here." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  "  If  you  will  not  return  for  your 
husband's  sake,  for  mine,  for  the  dear  dead's, 
come  back,  come  back  for  your  father's  ! " 

"My  father's,  Harold!  What  do  you 
mean?"  she  asked,  hoarsely,  catching  hold 
of  my  wrist  fiercely. 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  the  truth  con- 
cerning her  father's  return  to  life  and  the 
world  again,  and  his  great  love  for  her, 
Almyra.  If  nothing  else  would  induce  her 
to  return,  that,  surely,  would  work  the  de- 
sired effect.     She  could  not  refuse  now. 

"  So,"  she  cried,  bitterly,  tossing  her  head 
back  and  releasing  my  arm,  "  so  the  tender 
parent  is  not  dead,  but  has  returned,  and 
expects  me  to  fly  to  his  arms,  I  presume?  " 

I  started  back,  wondering  for  the  moment 
if  it  was  really  a  woman  who  spoke  thus  or  a 
beautiful  devil. 

"  Humph  !  "  she  continued,  with  a  scorn- 
ful, jarring  laugh,  "  and  so,  you  foolish 
fellow,  you  think  if  nothing  else  has  any 
weight  with  me  that  will  ?      Then  listen  to 
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me.  A  father  who  leaves  his  children,  as  he 
left  us,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world  is 
not  worth  any  love.  He  cannot  expect  it, 
with  any  degree  of  reason  ;  or,  if  he  does,  so 
much  the  worse  for  his  hopes.  I  could  no 
more  love  him  than  I  could  fly.  He  who 
had  all  the  esteem,  reverence,  and  love  due 
to  a  parent  is  dead.  No  one  could  ever  take 
his  place.  And  so  enough  of  the  subject. 
Is  Annie  like  a  meek  little  forgiving  stupid 
— acting  the  part  of  the  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate daughter  ?  " 

I  waived  the  question,  and  once  more 
besought  her  to  reconsider  her  decision — to 
come  with  me  at  all  hazards. 

I  expected  to  see  her  irresolute,  wavering, 
and  hesitating,  but  here,  as  in  almost  all 
other  traits  of  her  character,  I  was  mistaken. 

"  As  a  rule,  I  am  pitiless  and  hard  I  know, 
cousin,''  she  replied,  with  a  grand  curtsey, 
"  but  here  1  shall  be  pitiful  and  soft.  The 
unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  so  justly 
earned  your  compassion  has  also  won  mine. 
I  will  stay  here  and  nurse  him  till  he  is 
better,  since  I  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune.' ' 
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"  His — and  how  many  more,  proud  incom- 
prehensibility that  you  are  ?  " 

"  Reproach  me  as  much  as  you  please,  I 
will  stay  here  and  attend,  yes,  attend  to  him 
until  he  is  cured !  " 

"  And  then  ?  "   I  asked,  breathlessly. 

"  And  then,"  she  answered,  with  a  dark 
smile,  "  and  then  Almyra  Marlande  will  hide 
herself  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Here  again  I  used  all  the  persuasives  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  and  tried,  but 
all  in  vain,  to  soften  her  heart.  But  where 
others  and  better  men  had  failed  could  I 
expect  to  succeed  ?  Her  old  home,  the 
happy  one  of  some  of  her  childhood's  days, 
was  ready  for  her.  Her  husband's,  her 
father's  heart,  her  sister's,  her  kinsman's 
were  opened  to  receive  her.  But  I  might 
as  well  have  wasted  my  eloquence  and  love 
on  a  rock. 

"  I  have  pursued  my  own  way,"  she  said, 
calmly,  "  not  rashly,  not  impetuously,  but 
calculatingly.  You  kinsman,  Annie,  my 
husband,  are  all  so  much  better  than  I,  that 
among  you  I  only  feel  my  inferiority.  Tell 
me,"  she  asked,  coming  so  close  to  me  that  I 
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felt  her  warm  breath  in  my  face,  "  why  did 
you  come  here  with  words  of  love  and  mercy 
and — and — pity  ?  Why  did  you  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  were  not  the  guilty  creature  you 
suppose  me  ?  Why,  knowing  all  you  know, 
did  you  not  revile  me,  hate  me,  curse  me, 
spurn  me  ?  Tell  me,  I  ask,  how  do  I  deserve 
your  sympathy  ?  I  thought  there  was  only 
one  honest  creature  who  loved  me  still  on 
earth — Marc." 

He  was  dozing  on  a  mat  outside,  but  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  mistress  directly,  for 
he  started  up  and  whined  and  scratched  at 
the  door  to  be  permitted  to  enter. 

"Hush  !  no  noise,  boy,"  she  said,  fondly, 
with  a  wonderful  smile,  as  he  gambolled 
round  her,  first  licking  her  hand,  then  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  executing  a  variety  of  mad 
antics,  such  as  rolling  over  and  over,  snapping 
at  the  air,  etc. 

She  bent  down  over  the  dog  and  patted  his 
intelligent  head  affectionately. 

"  See  here,  kinsman,"  she  said,  half-con- 
temptuously,  half -earnestly,  "  here  is  the 
only  friend  I  ever  had  who  never  flattered, 
fawned,  and  caressed  me  insincerely.     Here 
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is  the  only  one  among  thousands  who  has 
always  loved  me  without  a  motive.  He  has 
borne  with  my  humours,  stuck  to  me  in  my 
caprices,  loved  me  ever,  faithful  and  obedient 
as  the  most  exacting  could  wish.  So  with 
all  his  kind  ways  I  cannot  help  loving  him 
somewhat,"  she  added,  nodding  her  head  to 
him,  "  for  his  good  qualities,  naughty,  bad 
dog  that  thou  art !  " 

At  this  juncture  the  servant  entered,  and 
in  a  respectful  voice  announced  the  doctors 
arrival. 

"  I  shall  come  in  presently,"  she  said,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  madame,"  hesitated 
the  man,  glancing  at  me  suspiciously,  "  but 
— but  his  lordship  is  very  restless — and — 
and  Dr.  Mordrug  says  he  is  ceaselessly  calling 
your  name,  and  that  there  is  — " 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  sternly,  turning  full 
upon  him. 

"No  chance  of  recovery — that  fever  will 
set  in,  madame,  unless,  so  the  doctor  says, 
the  lady  on  whom  his  lordship  calls  is  pre- 
sent," replied  the  man,  as  if  alluding  to  a 
person  that  was  not  present. 
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He  bowed  and  left  the  room  like  a  machine 
wound  up  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  as  in- 
animate. 

"  Now,  kinsman,  which  shall  it  be — life 
or  death?"  she  cried,  turning  to  me  with 
an  inscrutable  and  half-triumphant  smile. 
"Death  if  I  leave,  life  if  I  remain !" 

Life  or  death,  death  or  life,  honour  and 
truth,  in  an  equal  balance,  and  one  word  of 
mine  would  turn  the  scale  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

"  Do  what  you  please,"  I  groaned,  and  I 
wished  a  mad  wish  that  his  sword  had 
pierced  me  to  the  heart,  or  that  I  might  be 
lying  in  his  place  in  a  happy  unconsciousness 
of  the  bitter  past  and  present. 

"  Then,"  she  answered,  simply,  "  I  shall 
remain." 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  answer;  there  was 
a  great  choking  lump  in  my  throat  that  every 
second  threatened  to  suffocate  me.  With 
eyes  blinded  by  scalding  drops  that  scorched 
like  fiery  drops  of  molten  lead,  and  gasping 
for  breath,  I  bowed  to  her  decision. 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  0  God  !  "  I  murmured, 
through  my  tears. 
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"  My  will  be  done  ! "  repeated  the  other, 
standing  in  her  trailing  crimson  robes  erect 
and  scornful. 

And  so  I  left  her,  in  her  terrible  beauty 
and  terrible  pride — still  pitying  more  than 
blaming  her. 

I  left  her  without  a  word,  for  my  heart  was 
too  full  to  utter  a  sound,  but  as  I  walked 
down  the  corridor  I  repented  of  my  coldness 
and  returned  to  bid  her  farewell.  Walking 
on  tiptoe  so  that  the  sound  of  my  footsteps 
should  not  disturb  the  wounded  man,  I  re- 
gained the  door  of  the  apartment  I  had  just 
left,  and  opened  it  softly — so  softly,  that  even 
she  did  not  hear  it  move  on  its  hinges.  She 
stood  as  I  left  her,  as  motionless  as  a  statue, 
tearless  and  haggard,  unbending,  inflexible 
still.  The  dog  by  her  side  every  now  and 
again  looked  up  into  her  face  with  anxious, 
beseeching  eyes,  wondering  doubtless  why 
his  mistress  was  so  silent  and  uncommunica- 
tive to  htm. 

She  caught  one  of  the  dog's  glances  and 
answered  him  — 

"  Marky,  your  mistress  never  felt  more 
inclined  for  what  women  call  a  '  good  cry  ' 
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than  now.  But,  Marky,  your  mistress  will 
not  give  way — tears  and  sentiment  are  good 
for  women  and  school-girls  only.  But  am  I 
not  a  woman  ?  Yes,  I  am  about  as  much  a 
woman  as  a  lion  in  a  sheep-skin  is  a  sheep. 
I'm  an  enigma,  that's  what  I  am,  boy — a 
sphinx,  or  as  some  women  call  me  an  artful 
minx — a  puzzle  to  men — to  men  !  What  a  dog 
understands  so  well  !  "  she  cried,  half  to  the 
animal  and  half  to  herself,  with  scathing 
irony.  "  Come,  we'll  go  together  to  see  him, 
and  when  we  both  leave  the  world,  Marc, 
neither  through  the  gates  of  heaven  nor  hell 
shall  I  enter  without  thee." 

***** 

On  my  entrance  at  the  inn,  where  my  two 
fellow  travellers  were  still  awaiting  and 
anxiously  expectiug  me,  my  first  act  was  to 
cleanse  my  face  and  hands  and  change  my 
garments. 

"  Lawk  a  mussy  !  how  that  gentleman  due 
look  !  "  exclaimed  an  English  waitress  to 
her  companion-in-arms,  when  I  entered  the 
bar-room,  and  before  I  had  time  to  turn 
round  I  had  become  the  centre  of  anything 
but  admiring  contemplation. 
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I  soon  escaped  from  their  derisive  notice, 
and  when  I  had  made  myself  a  little  pre- 
sentable, walked  in  the  apartment  where  my 
lord  and  his  friend  sate. 

The  Colonel  started  up,  and  with  a  face 
full  of  expectation  cried  — 

"  "Where  is  she  ?  I  know  you've  found 
her  ! "  and  he  seized  me  by  my  arm  and 
looked  eagerly  into  my  face. 

I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully  and  nega- 
tively enough.  His  lordship  had  not  moved 
from  his  chair. 

"  She's  outside,  I  wager  she  is  !  "  cried  the 
Colonel,  delightedly,  not  noticing  my  mute 
expressions  to  the  contrary. 

"  The  devil,  man  ! "  cries  out  my  lord, 
testily,  "  are  you  blind  ?  Can't  you  see  how 
glum  his  face  is  ?  Isn't  that  enough  to  show 
you  that  she's  not  found  ?  " 

"N — n — no!"  stammered  the  poor  Colonel, 
releasing  my  arm.  "  I  didn't — that  is  to 
say  I  couldn't — I  mean  I  wouldn't — damme, 
is  she  here  or  isn't  she  ? "  he  demanded  at 
last,  desperately. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Can't  you  speak?  "  shouted  the  Colonel, 
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angrily.  "  Kunning  off  like  you  did  last 
night,  without  a  word  of  warning,  made 
me  believe,  by  God  it  did ! — I  could  have 
sworn  it  too — that  you  had  found  our  lost 
darling.  And  now — and  now — 0,  Hal!  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you,"  he  groaned, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

I  would  have  given  a  year  of  my  life  to 
unravel  the  whole  secret  to  them — but  it 
was  another's — still  a  dear  one's,  though 
guilty — and  even  if  I  had  to  defend  it  at  the 
cost  of  a  lie,  I  was  resolved  on  telling  it,  and 
prepared  accordingly,  though  it  were  the 
blackest  that  human  imagination  could  fabri- 
cate. 

"Your  conduct  was  certainly  peculiar," 
remarked  his  lordship,  coolly,  "  as  Death 
justly  observes." 

"By  George!  Alingdale.  I  wonder  how 
the  devil  you  can  sit  there  speaking  as  if  you 
were  no  more  interested  in  her  than — than, 
a  lump  of  ice  ! "  roared  the  soldier  in  a  fury. 

"  0,  don't !  "  said  the  other,  languidly  ; 
"you  cannot  think  how  hot  you  make  me. 
Is  there  anything  on  earth  worth  heating 
your  constitution  for — in  this  manner  too  ?  " 
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in  an  argumentative  tone.  "  Death,  you've 
absolutely  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
and  —  " 

"  Shut  up !  "  growled  the  honest  gentle- 
man. "  Better  look  like  a  boiled  lobster  than 
an  underdone  caterpillar." 

"  Your  comparisons  are  neither  cogent  nor 
happy  ones,  Death,"  observed  the  younger 
man,  cynically. 

"  Sorry  they  don't  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, Alingdale,"  answered  the  soldier,  his 
momentary  wrath  entirely  evaporating  and  a 
shade  of  sorrow  mingling  with  his  returning 
jovialty,  "  but  before  we  resume  our  journey 
let's  have  the  truth  out  of  Hal.  Come,  out 
with  it." 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  he  swung 
one  stout,  well-carved  leg  to  and  fro,  folded 
his  arms  tightly  across  his  breast,  and  assumed 
an  expression  of  earnest  attention.  Not  so  the 
other.  Careless  even  to  contempt,  he  looked 
on  as  if  the  woman  in  whose  career  his  friend 
was  so  interested  was  quite  immaterial  to 
him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  but  that  a  woman 
put  me  on  a  wrong  track,  and  that  on  arriv- 
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ing  at  the  place  she  indicated,  I  found — that 
Almyra  is  more  lost  than  ever,"  I  responded, 
hopelessly. 

«  Wrong  track  and  wrong  woman,  eh  ?  " 
asked  the  Colonel,  pursing  up  his  lips,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  hears  a  variety  of 
startling  theories,  and  deduces  therefrom 
luminous  and  astounding  facts. 

11  Did  ye  see  the  wrong  woman  ? "  de- 
manded my  lord,  presently. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her,"  was  my  reluctant 
response. 

"  Was  she  anything  like — Allie,  at  all  ? 
How  slow  you  are,  Steyneville ! "  with  a 
characteristic  curse  and  a  shrug. 

"  And  what  a  d — d  unreasonable  ques- 
tion," remonstrated  the  Colonel,  "  as  if  any- 
one is  like  Allie  !  " 

"Well,  was  she  at  all  good-looking?" 
asked  the  nobleman. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  chap  ?  "  cried 
the  soldier,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  horror — 
half-real  and  half-assumed. 

<fYes,  that  certainly,"  I  replied.  "She 
even  reminded  me  of  her ;  but  this  woman 
was  nob  the  same — no,  not  the  same !  " 

VOL.  in.  M 
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"  Faith  !  we  require  no  ghost  to  tell  us 
that,"  responded  the  peer,  directing  a  piercing 
glance  at  me,  despite  the  devil-may-care  tone 
in  which  he  spoke. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ? "  asked  the 
Colonel,  despairingly.  "  0,  Allie,  Allie ! 
how  little  do  you  think  what  sorrow  you  are 
causing  us  all !  No,  no  ;  or  else  she  wouldn't 
have  done  this.'' 

"  Poor  consolation  that,"  said  his  friend 
calmly.  "  But  I  should  like  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  woman  who,  having  once 
set  her  sweet  mind  on  giving  trouble,  will 
not  give  the  greatest  in  her  power  while 
she's  about  it." 

"  You  and  I,  Halifax" — the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  the  Colonel  call  his  friend  by  his 
surname — he  said  gently,  "  look  at  women  in 
different  lights.  When  I  address  a  good 
woman  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  speaking  to 
something  superior  to  myself ;  when  a  good 
woman  speaks  to  me  I  feel  honoured." 

"  You've  evidently  been  looking  at  women 
through  blurred  glasses  all  you?'  life,  my 
worthy,"  replied  my  lord,  with  a  short,  bitter 
laugh.     "  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  know 
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of  'em,  pray  ?  Do  you  consider  Miss  Allie 
a  common  specimen  of  womankind  ?  Death, 
you're  a  fool." 

"  Thanks,"  from  that  gentleman. 

"  If  you  do,  and  betray  your  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  which,  apart  from  scientific 
rules,  is  a  delightful  study — and  c  not  harsh 
and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose,'  etc., 
etc.,"  continued  his  lordship.  "  I  may  say 
that  since  I  have  been  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
women  have  been  my  study." 

11  Humph  !  And  your  studio's  been  pretty 
full  of  subjects,"  remarked  the  other,  bluffly. 

"  Don't  interrupt,  it's  rude,"  observed  my 
patron ;  "  but  to  continue,  since  you  have 
given  your  opinion  of  the  fair  sex  without 
being  asked,  I  shall  do  likewise,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  your  and  Steyneville's  excessive 
innocence  on  this  particular  subject.  Should 
my  certain  knowledge  and  your  ideas — and 
ideas  only — old  fellow,  clash,  I  am  ready — " 

"  Throw  that  over,"  growled  the  Colonel, 
interrupting,  ill-humouredly,  "  and  say  what 
you're  going  to  — " 

"  In  good  time,  my  Spartan,  in  good  time," 
expostulated  my  lord.     "  You've  put  me  out, 
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and  hang  me,  now,  if  I  can  remember  a 
word  I  intended  to  say." 

11  And  no  snch  great  loss  either,  perhaps," 
muttered  the  elder  gentleman. 

"  Perhaps  not — very  likely  not,"  responded 
the  nobleman.  "  And  now  let's  leave  this 
infernal  place  and  go  somewhere  else,  for  I'm 
tired  of  it." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  travelled  about  the  Continent  for  about 
the  period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
then  returned  to  England  again.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  my  companions  had  been 
continually  on  the  look-out  for  my  kins- 
woman. Knowing  their  search  to  be  hope- 
less, I  hardly  assisted  them  in  instituting 
rigorous  inquiries.  Even  his  lordship  won- 
dered at  what  he  was  pleased  to  dub  "my 
disaffection,"  and  marvelled  at  it.  "  You 
were  so  fond  of  Allie,"  he  would  say,  "  and 
yet  even  a  lukewarm  regard  could  not  be  less 
eager  than  you  are  in  locating  her  where- 
abouts." An  oath,  to  make  his  astonish- 
ment more  emphatic,  would  follow.  The 
Colonel  invariably  agreed  with  him  in  this 
particular  respect,  thumping  one  great  fist 
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on  the  table  and  snuffing  prodigiously  with 
the  other. 

Well,  we  returned  to  England ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  my  lord's  secretary  and 
your  humble  servant  resided  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  ,  The  Colonel,  as  I  have 
already  said  before  somewhere,  lived  not  far 
off,  so  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
panionship almost  every  day.  The  third 
day  after  my  arrival  in  London  I  went 
round  to  see — I  almost  said  my  brother-in- 
law — but  I  mean  the  Marquis  of  Sansgene. 
The  blinds  of  his  great  house  were  drawn 
and  the  shutters  up.  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
knock  at  the  door  for  fear  to  hear  he  was 
dead.  At  last  I  summoned  sufficient  courage 
to  inquire  where  he  was  ;  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  me  said  that  his  lordship 
was  at  his  seat  in  Glamorganshire — that 
he  had  been  there  already  six  months. 

"Was  he  ill?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ill ;  only  he  refused  to  see 
or  speak  with  any  of  his  former  friends  or 
kin  even.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  pride, 
sorrow,  and  his  old  seat,  and  denied  every- 
one admittance." 
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"  What,  everyone  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  almost  everyone.  There  was 
only  young  Master  Jack  Vallance  whom  he 
would  tolerate  to  be  near  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  young 
gentleman." 

At  all  events,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
injured  gentleman  had  a  companion  in  his 
solitude,  and  so  true,  and  sincere,  and  faithful 
a  one  as  Jack  Yallance. 

What  !     That  young  — 

Ah,  sir  or  madam,  youth  is  a  fault,  but 
time  alters  that.  Time  changes  youth  into 
age,  folly  into  wisdom  and  sincerity,  trust 
into  hypocrisy  and  falsehood — I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  mean  tact  and  diplomacy.  But 
tell  me,  who  among  you  would  not  give 
your  erudition,  and  all  what  age  has  given, 
for  that  blessed  time  when  lollipops  and 
apples  were  able  to  allay  your  soul's  ambition, 
and  give  you  your  heart's  desires  ?  Who 
amongst  us,  I  ask,  would  not  change  his  gran- 
deur for  that  dear  time  of  youth — that  time, 
the  only  one  of  true  content,  which  we  will 
never  know  again?  I  do  not  know  ho  wit  is  with 
others,  but  thus  it  is  with  me — or  has  been 
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— the  more  I  learned,  the  more  I  felt  how 
little  I  knew,  and  for  a  time  I  grew  to  despise 
others'  so-called  learning  as  I  did  ray  own. 
Only  the  little  ones,  the  very  little  ones,  are 
the  wisest  amongst  us,  because  they  have 
the  means  of  being  perfectly  content ;  for 
I  hold  it  that  he  who  is  supremely  con- 
tent must  be  supremely  wise.  On  my  way 
through  life,  I  have  found  no  single  man — 
idiots  apart — that  could  say  honestly  that 
there  was  nothing  further  wanting  in  his 
existence  to  complete  his  happiness.  No, 
such  a  being  would  be  an  anomaly.  I — like 
others — have  never  found  a  supremely  happy 
or  supremely  wise  man.  Take  that  pattern 
of  all  preachers — King  Solomon,  for  instance 
— accounted  the  wisest  of  all  wise  men.  Pray 
tell  me,  was  he  not  a  fool,  too — where  women 
were  concerned,  at  all  events  ?  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  it,  for  the  best,  cleverest, 
bravest  among  men  have  been,  in  one  por- 
tion of  their  lives,  something  of  fools.  So  — 
The  Marquis  of  Sansgene  had  a  friend  in 
his  loneliness,  and  I  felt  glad  and  relieved  as  I 
walked  away  to  think  his  choice  had  been  so 
good  a  one,  The  kind  little  Abbe  Chatroniere, 
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in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Marquis,  had  got  a  living  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  as  universally  loved  for  his 
benevolence  and  thorough  goodness  of  heart 
as  he  was  admired  and  respected  for  his  un- 
affected devoutness  and  unobstrusive  piety. 
Although  match-making  mammas  on  the 
alert  for  a  good  chance  for  their  daughters  in 
the  fashionable  market  had  long  ceased  to  re- 
gard Lord  Halifax,  seventh  lord  of  Alingdale, 
a  marriageable  light,  he  received  quite  as 
many  invitations  for  routs,  drums,  suppers, 
etc.,  as  if  indeed  he  had  been.  He  was  of  a 
Tory  family,  and  a  pronounced  Whig  by  prin- 
ciple. He  was  aped  and  admired  by  the  men, 
and  admired  and  feared  by  the  women.  And 
why  not  ?  He  was  rich,  handsome,  clever, 
and  perhaps  what  threw  all  other  qualities 
into  the  shade,  and  even  possessions  as  well, 
was  his  dazzling  impudence  !  Ainsi  va  le 
monde,  and  it  is  not  gold,  talent,  or  good 
looks  that  are  half  so  successful  in  spinning 
the  same  "  monde "  round  on  its  axis  to 
their  own  satisfaction  as  impudence  and 
boldness.  L'audace,  Vaudace,  Vaudace,  that 
is  the  keystone  to  success.     Be  hideous,  be 
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foolish,  bub  be  bold,  and  you  will  fascinate, 
no  matter  even  though  you  must  contend 
against  Beauty  and  Wit  ! 

Miss,  just  turned  seventeen,  and  fresh  out 
of  the  nursery,  has  read  of  gentlemen  like 
his  lordship  in  romances.  She  thinks  him 
much  better  and  much  wickeder  than  he 
really  is.  She  pities  him,  and,  in  an  artless 
way,  considers  herself  the  Una  that  fate  has 
ordained  to  tame  the  wild  lion.  And  what 
is  the  end  ?  I  read  a  pretty  story  once  of 
how  a  fisherman  caught  a  little  fish,  and 
threw  it  in  the  water  again  without  hurting 
it.  Thus  did  my  lord.  He  caught  the  poor 
minnow,  and  pityingly,  and  without  injuring 
it,  threw  it  in  its  native  element. 

About  four  years  previous  to  his  re-appear- 
ance in  society,  his  lordship  had  eloped  with 
a  married  woman.  Heaven  only  knows 
where  she  was,  he  was  still  there ;  and  this 
sin,  even  I,  loving  him  for  that  kindness 
which  he  ever  extended  to  me,  cannot  ex- 
culpate or  defend  him.  It  was  not  a  venial 
one,  even  though  I  learned  it  all  from  one 
whose  opinions  were  biased  in  his  favour. 
He  was  entirely  to  blame  in  the  whole  affair  ; 
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yet  hands  were  still  extended  welcoming  him, 
eyes  glistened  brighter,  voices  sang  for  him ; 
ay,  and  hundreds  of  virtuous  women  would 
still  have  gladly  married  him.  And  the  poor 
lady — she  was  left  by  proud  virtue  to  starve 
by  the  roadside.  0,  this  worldly  justice  is 
admirable  !  It  is  wonderful  in  its  wicked 
stupidity  !  It  is  glorious  in  having  reached 
the  acme  of  absurdity.  Censure  the  tempted, 
not  the  tempter;  the  wronged,  not  the  wrong- 
doer ;  the  weak,  not  the  strong ;  and  you  are 
great  in  worldly  wisdom.  Justice  blind,  in- 
deed !  And  who  but  a  fool  would  believe 
her  to  be  otherwise  ? 

I  often  accompanied  my  lord  in  his  visits 
to  different  people  about  town,  and  thus 
made  several  influential  acquaintances,  who 
were,  as  men  of  the  genus  acquaintanus  in- 
fluentialis  usually  are,  great  in  promises, 
little  or  nothing  in  fulfilment. 

"Ah,  my  lad,"  observed  the  Colonel,  to 
me,  after  I  had  been  having  an  animated 
discussion  on  ecclesiastical  polity  with  a 
great  minister,  and,  being  beaten  in  an 
argument,  vowed  iu  the  heat  of  the  moment 
(and  perhaps  of  dinner,  too)  that  I  should  have 
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the  first  sinecure  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
give  away.  "  Ah,"  says  the  Colonel,  pursing 
his  lips,  "  believe  nothing  what  you  hear, 
and  only  half  of  what  you  see  !  It's  all 
delusion  and  '  jaw '  here.  Nothing  else, 
believe  me,  my  lad." 

And  so  I  found  it. 

Indeed,  it  did  not  take  me  long  ere  I  twisted 
my  way  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  for 
myself  the  truth  of  the  Colonel's  remarks. 
Miss  Marry  well,  knowing  that  Hon.  Mr. 
Noodle  has  ten  thousand  per  annum,  lays 
her  scheming  little  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  vows  to  love  him,  etc.,  when  asked. 
Mamma  Marrywell  waits  at  the  wings  with 
considerable  impatience,  and  the  sweet  con- 
versation is  retailed.  She  smiles  benignly, 
and  blesses  them.  So  much  for  the  first  act. 
Scene  two  is  a  room  in  a  mansion.  Miss 
Marrywell  discovered  gloating  over  jewels 
Noodle  hath  sent.  Noodle's  eldest  brother, 
the  heir,  turns  up  from  India.  Miss  finds 
out  her  mistake,  jilts  Noodle  for  his  brother, 
and  tableau.  In  short,  following  my  lord's 
pointing  forefinger,  and  his  well-directed 
sarcasm,  I  saw  myself  so  much  to  laugh  and 
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gibe  at,  that  I  almost  became  a  sneerer 
myself.  Almost — never  quite  ;  for  the  image 
and  remembrance  of  the  dear  fellow  who 
died  in  my  stead  showed  me  what  men  could 
be — and  women.  0,  pure,  sweet,  true,  un- 
selfish Annie  Marlande — the  ideal  of  mental 
as  thy  sister  of  physical,  beauty — as  I  looked 
upon  the  workings,  intrigues,  jealousies  of 
your  sex,  my  heart  beat  in  gratitude,  and  my 
lips  uttered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  its  good- 
ness. Unquestionably,  but  for  the  recollec- 
tions of  these  two  loved  creatures — memories 
now,  since  I  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  Annie 
— my  trust  and  belief  in  earthly  truth  and 
friendship  would  have  died. 

I  had  become  quite  a  changed  man,  and  I 
looked  back  with  a  feeling  very  like  contempt 
on  my  former  self.  Almost  continually  in 
the  society  of  a  man  like  my  lord,  I  learned 
to  judge  my  fellow-creatures  in  the  same 
cynical  fashion  he  himself  did.  The  kind 
old  soldier,  Death,  would  say  that  Alingdale 
always  looked  at  people  in  their  worst; 
and  not  only  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
understanding,  but  with  magnifying  glasses 
also. 
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"  0,  what  pretty  rosy  cheeks  that  girl  has," 
cried  the  Colonel,  smitten  with  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  the  aforesaid. 

We  three  were  paying  an  afternoon  visit 

at   my  Lady 's,  and  the  owner  of    the 

colour  which  excited  the  Colonel's  involun- 
tary praise  was  seated  opposite. 

"  Rosy  cheeks  be  hanged  !  They're  not 
real  !  "  returned  my  lord.  "  What  an  inno- 
cent fellow  you  are,  Georgie  !  " 

"  And  I'll  take  my  oath  to  it  that  they  are 
not  rouged,"  replied  the  Colonel,  sotto  voce. 
"  Why  ?  Because  I  just  brushed  past  her 
with  my  handkerchief,  and  somehow  or  other 
— on  purpose,  of  course — touched  her  face 
with  it,  and  the  dye  didn't  come  off;  so 
don't  be  malicious." 

"  Thed— 1  knows  I'm  as  great  an  admirer 
of  roses  as  anyonegoing,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  these  are  not  real,  I  tell  you.  See 
how  every  fifteen  minutes  the  little  minx 
dances  out  of  the  room  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  and  do  you  know  what  for  ?  No  ? 
Well,  she  goes  out  to  drum  her  fingers 
against  her  face,  and  that's  what  gives  her 
her  colour  for  a  little  while.     It'll  go  off  pre- 
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sently,  and  when  she  becomes  a  little  paler 
then  '  quod  erat  demonstrandum.'  " 

"  Well,"  observed  the  Colonel,  glancing  at 
his  friend  as  if  he  were  the  possessor  of 
terrible  secrets,  "  well,  I'm  glad,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  emphatically,  "  that  I  don't  know 
all  what  you  do  about  everything — and — and 
I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me!" 

"  Ah !  Death,  Death  !  "  said  the  atheist, 
half  amused,  half  sad,  "  have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  the  roses  that  bloomed  on  our  lost 
Allie's  face,  that  you  can  heed,  that  you  can 
think  of  others  ?  " 

I  turned  my  head  aside  ;  there  was  a  dull 
aching  pain  at  my  heart — a  dull,  blank,  nag- 
ging, sickening  pain — that  was  all  the  more 
tormenting  for  its  being  incessantly  the  same. 
Never  greater,  never  less,  always  unaltered. 
Like  the  eternal  drip,  drip,  drip  in  the 
Eastern  fable  of  the  water,  which  at  last  wore 
out  a  stone. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  roses  ?  " 
Ah,  me !  ah,  me  !  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
face,  roses  still  bloomed  there,  but  they  were 
white  ones  then. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  she  is  another 
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man's  wife,  though,  Alingdale,"  remarked  the 
veteran,  significantly.  And  he  passed  over 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  whither  an  old 
brother  in  arms  had  beckoned  him. 

The  two  shook  hands,  exchanged  pinches 
of  snuff,  sneezed,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
after  the  fashion  peculiar  to  ancient  military 
men.  My  lord  with  a  careless  laugh  turned 
away  to  speak  to  the  hostess,  and  I  was  left 
to  enjoy  myseJf  as  best  I  might  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  very  insipid,  washed-out,  as  it  were, 
young  person.  She  was  certainly  a  fair 
specimen  of  her  kind,  uninteresting,  affected, 
and  inanely  conversational ;  what  nonsense 
about  the  play  and  Shakespeare  and  the 
glasses  !  This  young  woman  and  Shakes- 
peare! This  young  woman  and  Latin,  when 
she  couldn't  get  on  too  well  with  her  own 
language  !  Why  did  she  meddle  with  a  dead 
tongue  for  when,  mirabile  dictu,  she  didn't 
get  on  too  well  with  her  own  ? 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes'  conversa- 
tion I  was  most  ungallantly  and  heartily  sick 
of  her.  She  drawled  out  an  opinion  on  a 
matter  she  did  not  understand,  gave  herself 
the  airs  of  a  Yenus,  with  but  a  modicum  of 
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good  looks,  and  was  altogether  most  insuffer- 
ably fashionable,  trite,  and  remarkably  com- 
monplace. She  is  one  of  the  many  young 
lady  bores.  There  is  the  voluble  one  who  will 
never  permit  you  to  say  a  word,  but  who 
carries  on  a  sort  of  long  monotonous  mono- 
logue all  concerning  about  what  she  did, 
what  she  does,  and  what  she  intends  doing. 
Then  there  is  the  mute  :  this  one  usually  pos- 
sesses large  eyes,  and  deserves  much  praise  for 
the  skilful  way  she  uses  them.  She  scarcely 
ever  speaks,  and  only  indulges  in  mono- 
syllables and  romances.  There  is  the  giggler, 
to  whom  you  have  but  to  say  a  word  to 
move  to  laugh,  and  who  will  persist  in  call- 
ing you  a  droll,  ridiculous  creature,  even  if 
you  speak  on  most  grave  subjects.  There  is 
the  original,  or  hideous  young  lady,  who 
discourses  to  you  on  other  people's  looks. 
There  is  the  young  person  with  an  argu- 
mentative turn  of  mind,  one  perhaps  more 
to  be  feared  than  others.  Be  you  ever 
so  good  a  reasoner  her  logic  will  overturn 
yours,  not  by  reason  of  its  rightness,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  you'll  have  a  confused  notion 
of  swimming  in  a  sea  of  faces,  all  like  the  one 
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of  your  triumphant  antagonist,  and  the 
monotonous  drone,  drone,  drone  of  her  voice, 
like  that  of  the  sea  sounding  in  your  ears, 
with  an  occasional  emphasis  which  might  be 
likened  to  the  splash  of  a  wave  more  bois- 
terous than  the  rest.  Anything  you  might 
utter  would  be  the  breaker.  Be  wary  and 
cautious  in  her  presence,  and  give  utterance 
only  to  timid  interrogative  opinions  or  else 
—  Swoop  !  she  will  be  down  on  you 
like  the  eagle  on  the  lamb,  and  carry- 
ing you  and  your  facts  up  to  the  heights  of 
theory,  let  you  fall  from  the  dizzy  eminence. 
Of  course,  in  the  rapid  descent,  you  will  lose 
all  recollection  of  the  premises  of  your  argu- 
ment, and  the  coming  victoriously  to  fact  will 
find  you  floundering  in  a  hopeless  entangle- 
ment of  theory.  Take  care  of  an  argumen- 
tative woman.     I  speak  from  experience  ! 

I  was  rescued  from  the  conversation  of  my 
fair  tormentor  by  the  footman  bawling  out 
as  he  opened  the  entrance  door,  "  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Stapleton."  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  ears  and  eyes  when  I  saw  that 
Stapleton  was  the  identical  Stapleton  with 
whom  I  played  and  went  to  college  with,  and 
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his  wife.  Yes,  no,  yes  ;  by  all  that's  wonder- 
ful, no  other  than  Mdlle.  Hilaria  de  Mont- 
bron  ! 

Would  wonders  ever  cease?  I  fairly  gasped, 
and  frantically  clutched  hold  of  the  chair  from 
which  I  had  just  risen,  in  an  ecstasy  of  as- 
tonishment. It  was  only  the  story  of  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice  told  over  again,  but  I  lost 
no  time  in  attracting  his  attention,  and  soon 
got  him  in  a  corner  and  to  myself  to  hear  how 
the  marriage  came  about. 

He  appeared  very  pleased  to  see  me,  and 
asked  how  everybody  did,  in  his  gay,  imper- 
turbable manner,  that  was  entirely  his  own. 
When  I  congratulated  him  on  his  marriage 
he  said  laughingly  — 

"  What  odds,  my  dear  fellow,  it  '11  all  be 
the  same  in  a  hundred  years  ;  we  married  each 
other  out  of  pique,  and  have  ever  since  got 
on  wonderfully  well,  so  well,  indeed,  that  I 
don't  believe  I'm  sorry  she's  mine.  No,"  he 
said,  after  a  few  seconds'  pondering,  "  I  am 
positively  sure  I'm  not." 

"  You  married — out  of  pique  ?  "  I  asked  ; 
"  that's  curious." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  returned   Sydney,  promptly ; 
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"  nothing  more  simple  or  clear.  You  know  I 
loved  your  cousin.  She  didn't  me,  and  married 
someone  else.  Hilly  loved  you — loved,  past 
tense,  you  know "  (emphatically) ;  "  you 
sneaked  off,  and  behaved  like  a  pattern  of 
Puritans,  so  she  got  angry,  and  she  met 
me  in  this  state  at  a  country  ball.  This 
was  not  long  after  the  All  Fools'  night  affair. 
She  had  made  up  with  her  people,  I  with 
mine,  and  nothing  more  was  said  of  our 
marrying  each  other  again.  I  said  we  met  for 
the  first  time  at  a  country  ball,  so  for  a  lark 
I  went  up  to  her  and  asked  for  the  favour  of 
leading  her  out  for  the  next. 

"  *  Sydney — Viscount  Stapleton,'  she  said, 
8 1  don't  believe  there  is  another  man  I  hate 
in  the  world  like  I  do  you.  I  will  not  dance 
with  you.' 

"  *  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,'  I  replied, 
candidly,  'I  don't  believe  there's  another 
woman  I  hate  in  this  world  like  I  do  you. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  dancing 
one  dance  with  me,  does  it  ?  ' 

"  '  I  will  for  your  impudence,  if  you  answer 
me  one  question,'  she  said.  l  Why  do  you 
hate  me  so  ? ' 
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"  c  I  don't  know,'  I  answered ;  which  was 
quite  the  truth.  '  Don't  know  at  all ;  because 
you  are  decidedly  handsome,  and  are  clever. 
I  can't  tell  you.  By-the-bye,  why  do  you 
hate  me  so  ?  eh  ? ' 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know,'  she  cried,  hesita- 
tingly, in  her  turn,  with  a  smile.  '  You  are 
good-lookiag,  and — and — rather  clever  !  I 
cannot  tell  more  than  you  why  I  dislike  you, 
and  that's  a  fact.' 

"  '  I  suppose  you're  in  love  with  somebody 
else.' 

" '  A  fine  "  somebody  else ; "  he  has  no  more 
heart  than  a  stock  or  stone,'  she  cried.  That's 
you,  my  friend  Hal.  '  I  suppose  you're  in  love 
with  somebody  else  too  ?  '  she  asked. 

" '  A  fine  "  somebody  else,"  I  said,  copying 
her,  '  she  has  no  more  heart  than —  Madam, 
I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  a  stock 
or  stone  would  be  more  easily  moved  than 
she.' 

"  After  another  talk  we  sympathised  with 
each  other  and  the  hardness  of  Fate,  and  I 
went  home  with  the  idea  that  she  was  not  half 
so  bad  as  I  thought  her  to  be. 

"  Three  or  four  days  subsequent  to  our  last 
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conversation  we  met  each  other  again  out 
walking.  Curiously  enough  I  was  going  in 
the  same  direction  as  she.  She  wished  me 
good-day  and  walked  on.  Of  course  I  followed 
— not  her,  but  the  path  ! 

"  '  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  my  way/  said 
she,  turning  her  head  round  presently.  'I 
would  have  gone  in  another  direction,  only 
the  house  I  wish  to  gain  is  only  to  be  reached 
by  this  path.' 

"  c  Unfortunately,'  I  returned,  politely,  '  my 
destination  lies  also  only  on  this  road,  other- 
wise I  would  have  been  the  first  to  choose  an 
opposite  direction.' 

" c  I  suppose  I  must  believe  you/  she 
answered  coolly,  and  continued  her  way. 

"  I  let  her  gain  on  me,  for  I  was  hot  and 
tired,  and  sat  under  a  roadside  tree  for  shade. 
I  had  not  been  sitting  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes  when  I  heard  a  cry  for  help.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, I  saw  Miss  Disdain  in  the  clutches  of 
a  couple  of  rawboned  apprentices.  Quite  tyros 
in  their  trade  they  were,  too,  and  didn't  know 
how  to  go  about  rifling  a  lady's  person  for 
her  moneys  and  trinkets,  so  I  dismissed  'em 
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with  two  kicks,  telling  them  to  be  more  careful 
for  the  future,  and  just  a  little  jab  in  the 
small  of  the  back  with  my  blade.  -  You  should 
have  heard  them  howl,  and  I  verily  believe 
no  racehorse  ever  ran  as  those  two  chaps  did. 

"  '  Will  you  take  my  arm  ? '  said  I,  €  it's 
safer.' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  she  returned,  accepting  the 
proffered  limb.  c  But  I  wish  someone  else, 
and  not  you,  had  come  to  rescue  me.' 

"  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  her  woman's 
vindictiveness,  and  asked  her  why  ?  And 
what  do  you  think  she  said  P  '  Because 
she  wanted  to  continue  to  hate  me,  and  the 
more  she  tried — and  I  dared  to  come  to  her 
aid  ! '  She  bit  her  pretty  nails  in  quite  a 
passion  about  it. 

"  '  Come,  corne,'  said  I,  to  console  her,  e  in 
a  hundred  years  time  all  this  will  be  forgotten; 
we  ourselves  dust.  What's  the  use  of  hating 
or  making  each  other  miserable  in  the  short 
space  of  time  we  skip  about  on  earth  ? ' 

"  '  Tiens — you  are  a  philosopher  ! '  she  said, 
smilingly. 

"  And,  by  Jove,  I  never  noticed  before 
what  very  fine  dark  eyes  she   had,  as   she 
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raised  them  for  a  second  to  mine  and  dropped 
'em  again. 

" '  I'm  supposed  to  be  one,'  I  answered ; 
and  we  walked  on  in  silence.  Not  an  un- 
comfortable silence — for  me,  at  all  events,  for 
somehow  or  other  I  was  quite  pleased  to  have 
her  hand  resting  on  my  arm. 

"  '  Good-bye,'  she  said,  when  safely  arrived 
at  her  destination.  '  I  am  very  thankful  to 
your  arm  for  having  done  so  much  in  my 
behalf.'  The  wicked  little  minx  wouldn't 
thank  me,  you  know — cYery  thankful,  very 
grateful  indeed.  Good-bye,  Sydney,  Viscount 
Stapleton.' 

"'  Good-bye,'  I  returned  laughing,  and  was 
about  to  walk  on. 

"  '  By-the-bye — come  back — I  want  to  say 
something,'  she  called  out  to  me. 

"  I  returned,  and  stood  bare-headed,  wait- 
ing her  command. 

" 6  I — I — I — ,'  she  said,  stammering,  blush- 
ing, and  laughing  all  in  a  breath.  '  I  am 
going  the  same — same  way — to-morrow — 
perhaps  you  had  better  come — bo  keep  off  the 
—the  highwaymen,  you  know  ! ' 

"  I  couldn't  answer  her  for  laughing,  and 
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she  couldn't  say  more  for  the  same  reason,  so 
we  stood  there  like  a  couple  of  fools,  perfectly 
understanding  one  another,  and  keeping  up  a 
perfect  duet  of  merriment,  one  peal  after  the 
other.  D'ye  ever  hear  of  so  comical  a  court- 
ship ?     I  think  not. 

"  When  I  reached  home  the  scene  recurred 
to  my  mind  at  intervals,  and  at  most  uncon- 
scionable times,  such  as  at  dinner,  with  my 
mouth  full,  surrounded  by  visitors,  etc.  I 
was  forced  to  roar  out,  clap  my  hand  to  my 
mouth,  and  leave  the  room.  More  than  one 
person  that  day  thought  I  had  gone  clean  off 
my  nob.  My  mother  sent  for  the  doctor  to 
see  if  the  '  darling  boy's  '  brain  was  affected. 
He  proscribed  an  internal  and  external  lotion, 
and  prescribed  any  exciting  stimulant.  I 
threw  the  bottles  of  infernal  medicine  out 
of  window,  and  went  to  bed  drunk — with 
happiness  (saving  clause).  I  met  her  the 
next  day,  and  the  next.  Not  one  word  of 
love  passed  between  us.  I  grew  tired  of  this 
at  length,  so  I  just  said  — 

" ■  Will  you  become  my  wife  ?  We  can  see 
each  other  every  day  without  bothering  about 
vtrysting-places  and  such  like ;  besides  when 
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it  rains  we  can't  meet  in  open-air  and  in 
public  resorts  ;  it  would  be  impossible  with- 
out injury  to  your  reputation.' 

" '  Be  your  wife  ! '  she  exclaimed,  boldly, 
though  her  eyes  dropped.  '  In  the  name  of 
goodness,  do  you  believe  I  would  suffer  to  be 
stared  at,  commented  on,  lectured  by  a  set  of 
people  during  the  period  of  an  engagement, 
like  some  new  species  of  wild  beast  ?  Not  I, 
Syd ;  you  ought  to  know  me  better,  really,' 
she  said,  reproachfully. 

"  6  Spoken  like  a  woman  of  sense  and  spirit, 
a  dear  feminine  ante-conventionalist,  by  Gad ! ' 
and  the  following  day  I  had  a  coach  ready  to 
convey  us  to  the  nearest  church  without  any 
ceremony,  and  after  the  marriage  to  start 
from  England  without  telling  anyone  of  any- 
thing. 

"  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
performance,  perhaps,"  said  Sydney,  in  con- 
cluding the  story  of  his  droll  courtship,  "  was 
the  fact  of  her  not  being  in  the  least  surprised 
to  see  me  waiting  to  assist  her  in  the  coach. 

"  '  Did  you  expect  it  ? '  I  asked,  when  we 
had  started  off. 

"  c  Of  course,  I  did,'  she  answered,  simply. 
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'  See,  I've  brought  a  valise  with  a  dress  and 
some  things  in  with  me.' 

"  And,  by  George,  that's  what  I  call  being 
ready  for  any  emergency,  don't  yon  ?  Ah  !  " 
he  said,  moralisingly,  clapping  me  on  the 
back,  "  when  you  marry,  Hal,  take  care  it  is 
not  with  a  woman  with  whom  you  are  too 
much  in  love.  Those  fierce  flames  never  hold 
out  long.  They  are  brilliant  and  delightful 
while  they  last ;  but — there — it's  all  one  in  a 
hundred  years.  Dum  vivimus  vivimi,  eh,  old 
boy?" 

I  was  glad  that  the  Butterfly  was  happy 
and  settled  at  last.  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
his  life  had  not  been  irreparably  wrecked  like 
some  others  by  her.  I  was  glad,  but  sorry, 
too,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  even 
by  one  her  memory  was  blotted  and  cast  out 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  was  alone  one  night.  My  lord  had  gone  to 
his  parliamentary  dinner,  and  the  Colonel 
was  away  in  the  country  for  his  health, 
he  said — which  latter,  by-the-bye,  was  as 
robust  as  ever.  I  was  alone,  writing  a 
few  letters  to  different  people  for  my  patron. 
Here,  I  may  as  well  state,  that  I  was  not  a 
merely  ornamental  secretary,  but  a  well-paid 
and  well-worked  one.  Had  it  been  in  my 
kind  friend's  hands,  he  would  have  doubled 
my  salary — turned  it  into  a  sinecure  at  once  ; 
but  against  this  course,  generous  though  it 
was,  grateful  though  I  was,  my  pride  re- 
volted, and  I  can  honestly  say  that  no  man 
could  have   earned   his   bread    more  indus- 
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triously  than  I.  Indeed,  had  I  not  worked 
hard,  and  hinged  my  mind  on  other  things — 
not  those  which  happened  latterly — I  would, 
I  verily  believe,  have  gone  melancholy  mad. 
As  it  was,  I  had  become  Heraclitus  rather 
than  Democritus. 

It  was  a  wet,  miserable  night,  and  the  wind 
moaned  down  the  chimney  in  a  particularly 
dismal  fashion,  the  wind  pattering  against  the 
window-pane  all  the  while  in  a  sort  of  dreary, 
monotonous  accompaniment.  Would  it  never 
end  !  My  pen  hurried  on — I  was  afraid  even 
to  dip  it  in  the  ink — I  did  not  wish  to  allow 
myself  a  moment's  thought  of  any  other 
thing  than  that  which  I  was  about.  Scratch, 
scratch,  scratch  ran  on  the  pen ;  drip,  drip, 
drip,  fell  the  rain ;  moan,  moan,  moan  the 
wind ;  think,  think,  think  the  mind,  of  other 
matters,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  efforts  of  the 
will ;  and  beat,  beat,  beat  the  heart,  in  one 
anxious,  all-absorbing  grief.  Would  it  never 
end  ?  Would  it  ever  be  the  same — she, 
always  lost?  Where  was  she  this  fearful 
night — she,  that  might  have  been  so  happy 
now  ?  The  pen  fell  from  my  listless  hand, 
and  my  head  drooped  on    my   arm.     How 
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different  all  might  have  been  ?     All,  bnt  for 
her — but  for  her  ! 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  The  air  of  the 
room  and  my  thoughts  were  becoming  in- 
tolerable. I  could  have  wailed  a  great  cry, 
like  I  had  heard  her  give  utterance  to,  and 
ask — Was  there  nothing — no  one  to  save  me 
from  madness  ?  No  kind  voice  to  reassure 
me,  no  kin  to  clasp  my  hand  should  I  die — 
here,  now  in  this  forgotten  solitude  !  Great 
beads  of  perspiration  fell  from  my  brow,  and 
my  head  drooped  still  lower,  in  its  despair, 
till  it  reached  the  table.  In  its  descent  it 
struck  something  small  and  hard — something 
old,  worn,  and  dearly,  dearly  loved — some- 
thing with  ragged,  age- worn  edges — some- 
thing that  a  honoured  hand  had  clasped  with 
reverence,  faith,  and  affection — my  Bible  ! 

Ah  !  I  had,  indeed,  forgotten  this  friend, 
else  I  would  not  have  complained  so  bitterly 
of  my  loneliness.  Lately  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse ;  my  lord  had  been  the  last  to  see  me 
read  its  well-known  chapters  over  and  over 
again.  He  peered  over  my  shoulder,  and, 
seeing  with  what  I  was  engrossed,  burst  into 
a  hard,  clear-ringing  laugh,  such  as  I  had  not 
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heard  him  indulge  in  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  said  — 

"  Ye  gods,  Steyneville!  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  it  possible  for  a  fellow  of  your  sense 
to  read  those  pretty  legends  with  such 
gusto — such  infernal  enviable  earnestness — ■ 
by  Jupiter  !  as  if  you  really  believed  it  all !  " 

Its  pages  soothed  and  quieted  my  sorrow, 
so  that  when  I  laid  the  book  down  and  closed 
it  again  I  felt  relieved  and  strong. 

I  cannot  tell  why  it  was,  but  an  irresistible 
impulse  seized  me  to  go  abroad,  unkind  as 
the  weather  was,  and  look  about  me.  Suiting 
the  impulse  to  the  action,  I  clapped  on  my 
hat,  drew  a  thick  cloak  on,  and  sallied  forth. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  the  corner  of  the 
street  than  a  poor,  miserably  clad  female 
came  running  after  me.  Breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, she  put  a  couple  of  beseeching  hands 
before  her,  and  besought  me  to  stand  a 
moment. 

There  was  a  party  at  the  house  opposite, 
and  the  gay  lights  that  burned  within  re- 
flected on  the  face  before  me.  It  was  pale, 
young,  and  pretty.  I  bade  her,  in  somewhat 
harsh  accents,  to  let  me  pass,  as  I  had  par- 
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ticular  business  to  transact.  She  barred  the 
way,  and  implored  me  to  listen. 

"If  it  is  money,  here,"  I  answered,  giving 
her  a  coin ;  "  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  me 
pass." 

"  If  you  knew  about  what  I  would  speak, 
you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  give  me 
money,  sir,"  she  cried,  earnestly.  "  Pray 
take  this  back ;  I  do  not  want  it." 

Amazed  with  what  she  said,  I  started, 
and  asked  her  what  she  really  did  wish  of 
me. 

"  First  answer  me  a  question/'  she  said, 
imploringly.  "  I  saw  you  come  out  of  that 
house  yonder.  Are  you  Lord  Halifax  Aling- 
dale  ?  I  know  he  lives  there,  and  'tis  with 
him  I  wish  to  speak." 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  his  secretary.  Can  I  de- 
liver him  any  message  ?  I  will  give  it  faith- 
fully, for,  by  your  face,  I  judge  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  an  important  nature." 

"  You  are  right,  sir ;  it  is  of  an  important 
nature,"  she  replied,  in  a  strained  whisper. 
"  But  I  was  bid  to  deliver  my  note  in  no  other 
hands  but  his.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
where  he  is  ?     I  can  easily  find  him  if  you 
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only  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  is 
— only  what  part  of  the  town,  sir." 

The  suppressed  eagerness  and  trembling 
haste  of  the  young  woman — whose  hood  and 
dress  were  completely  drenched  by  the  rain, 
which  had  now,  nevertheless,  abated  some- 
what in  its  heaviness — the  wildness  of  her 
whole  manner,  told  me  that  the  message  she 
was  commanded  to  deliver  was  no  common 
one. 

" Indeed,"  I  replied,  "you  can't  possibly 
see  him  now,  even  if  I  directed  you  to  the 
spot  where  I  believe  him  to  be.  But,  if  you 
can  wait  awhile,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  return  Yerj  soon." 

"Wait  awhile,"  she  repeated,  slowly.  "  Sir, 
if  need  be,  I  will  wait  till  morning  for  him. 
I  must  deliver  the  message  into  his  hands 
— his  alone — and  0,  I  must,  I  must  see 
him  !  " 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to 
glean  some  information  of  the  person  who 
sent  the  note,  whether  male  or  female;  for 
on  this  point,  as  indeed  on  all  others  relating 
to  her  mission,   she  remained  firmly  silent. 

vol.  in.  o 
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She  could  not  say  a  word  to  anybody,  saving 
my  Lord  Alingdale,  about  it,"  she  replied, 
earnestly,  to  all  my  questions,  so  I  was  com- 
pelled to  smother  my  pardonable  curiosity — 
pardonable,  I  say,  for  my  thoughts  were 
always  of  Almyra,  and  I  thought  that  this 
young  woman's  message  might  in  some  way 
be  remotely  connected  with  her. 

Anxious  and  apprehensive,  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  street,  while  the  young  woman 
took  a  seat  on  his  lordship's  doorstep. 
She  refused  to  come  inside.  I  saw  the 
illumination  in  the  houses  on  either  way 
slowly  vanish  one  by  one,  and  I  thought  of 
my  hopes  dying  away  into  darkness  and 
nothing,  like  those  feeble  lights  before  me. 
She  still  sat,  and  I  still  walked,  till  the  last 
wan  rays  of  the  moon  faded  away,  and  the 
street  was  lit  by  the  dull,  cold  gray  of  day- 
break. And  he,  for  whom  two  so  anxiously 
waited,  came  not. 

Would  he  never  come  ?  The  poor  girl  had 
now  fallen  asleep  on  the  cold  step,  tired  with 
fruitless  waiting  and  watching.  I  gently  cast 
my  thick  coat  over  her  shivering  figure ;  she 
required  it  more  than  I,  because  the  quick 
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walk  up  and  down  the  street  had  made  me 
almost  warm. 

At  last,  just  as  I  was  about  to  pass  her 
again,  she  started  up,  and  at  the  same 
minute  a  chair,  carried  by  two  men,  turned 
swiftly  round  the  corner,  and  stopped  at  his 
door.  Setting  their  burden  down,  oue  of  the 
men  proceeded  to  open  the  door.  This  done, 
to  my  unmitigated  astonishment,  a  strange 
gentlemen  stepped  out,  and,  assisted  by  the 
second  man,  hauled  out  the  unconscious  form 
of — my  lord  ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
my  surprise  I  started  forward,  and  asked, 
rather  incoherently,  what  had  occurred,  if  my 
lord  had  been  hurt. 

"  Hurt,  be  d — d,"  cried  the  gentleman, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  and  whom  I  recognised  as 
the  Duke  of  D — .  "  No  !  Besides,  who  are 
you,  sir  ?  and  what  business  is  this  of  yours, 
eh  ?  " 

I  explained  my  relations  towards  his  lord- 
ship as  briefly  as  possible. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  his  Grace, 
good  humouredly,  "  lend  a  hand  here,  will 
you?    and  as  soon  as  weVe  got  him  com- 
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fortably  on  his  bed  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  In  the  meantime  I  have  promised  to  see 
him  safe,  so  come  along,  up  with  him." 

So  saying,  by  dint  of  very  little  exertion,, 
for  my  lord  was  no  great  weight,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  having  previously  opened 
the  door  with  his  latch  key,  we  got  him 
above  stairs  into  his  room,  and  laid  him  on 
his  bed. 

His  Grace  discharged  the  chairman,  and 
turning  round  to  me  said  — 

"  You  see,  Alingdale  and  Steele  got  to 
bragging  of  their  imbibing  capacities  to- 
night, or  rather  last  night.  I  bet  a  thousand 
to  one  on  Alingdale;  fact  of  it  most  of  us 
did.  Steele  was  no  match  against  him, 
though' ' — he  pointed  to  the  inanimate  form 
— "  for  after  the  fifth  bottle  he  was  as  drunk 
as  a  fiddler ;  singing,  laughing,  and  crying, 
gay,  sorrowful  and  maudlin  by  turns,  until, 
by  Jove,  he  fell  under  the  table  completely 
done  up.  Alingdale,  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber, finished  his  sixth  bottle,  and  never 
said  a  word  the  whole  time,  never  laughed, 
but  maintained  his  stoical  demeanour  re- 
markably !     Pon  my  honour  I  never  saw  a 
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man  drunk  with  such  dignity.  Never  uttered 
a  syllable,  but  after  the  sixth  bottle — one 
more  than  Dicky  Steele — he  fell  back  in  this 
state.  But  he's  all  right ;  only  apply  a  few- 
cold  bandages  of  vinegar  and  water  to  his 
head,  and  by  to-morrow  he'll  be  as  glorious 
as  he  ever  was.  I've  done  the  thing  myself, 
by  Jove,  but  damme  if  ever  in  such  good 
style.  Good  day  to  you  ;  don't  forget.  Hallo, 
what's  this  ?  " 

He  was  about  to  betake  himself  off  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  woman  by 
the  doorway.  It  was  the  same  young  person 
I  had  met  in  the  street.  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  her.  And  she  had  slipped  in  unob- 
served, and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
followed  us  upstairs. 

Blushing  beneath  the  bold  gaze  of  the 
nobleman  she  attempted  to  pass  him. 

"  Pretty  one !  and  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "  he  cried,  seizing  her  wrist. 

"Please,  please  let  me  go  ;  my  business  is 
with  my  lord  of  Alingdale,"  she  cried,  be- 
seechingly trying  in  vain  to  free  herself.  "  I 
must  speak  to  him ;  for  pity's  sake,  gentle- 
men, help  me." 
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"  My  dearest  creature  can't  you  see  that  is 
just  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  do?"  ob- 
served his  Grace,  tightening  his  grasp. 

"Trying  to  help  me!"  she  reiterated 
timidly,  shrinking  away  like  a  startled  deer. 
"  0,  sir  !  " 

"  0,  sir ! "  mocked  the  other,  good- 
humouredly.  "  Damme  aren't  I  trying  to 
help  you — to  myself,  and  a  kiss  ?" 

I  maintain  that  there  is  a  power  in  true 
purity  and  sincerity  of  purpose  before  which 
vulgar  libertinism  shrinks  and  cringes  as 
darkness  must  before  the  light. 

Even  in  this  particular  instance  the  theory 
was  suited  to  the  fact,  for  his  Grace,  seeing 
how  much  in  earnest  the  poor  girl  was  in  her 
manner  and  speech,  with  a  "  whew  !  "  let  her 
go,  and  this  time  left  the  room  to  return  no 
more. 

Tremblingly  the  strange  creature  crept  up 
to  me  and  said,  tearfully  — 

"  May  I  stay  till  he  wakes  ?  I  must  give 
this  note  into  his  hand  alone.  I  will  make  and 
put  on  the  bandages.  Only  let  me  remain,, 
please  sir.  I  won't — indeed,  I  won't — trouble 

you." 
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My  heart  was  not  sufficiently  hard  to  re- 
fuse her  the  request  so  humbly  made.  So 
I  said  she  might  stay,  albeit,  with  many 
uncomfortable  misgivings. 

Every  quarter  of  an  hour  she  steeped  a 
linen  rag  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar  and  water 
and,  gently  brushing  the  glossy,  curling  hair 
from  his  brow,  laid  it  on  the  fevered  part. 
Every  fifteen  minutes,  with  almost  automaton- 
like regularity,  she  performed  this  office  with 
untiring  patience  and  gentleness,  and  I 
watched  and  watched  her  till  my  own  eyes 
grew  weary  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  dreamed  I 
was  at  Steyneville  once  more,  with  Annie  by 
my  side.  I  must  have  slumbered  a  con- 
siderable while,  for  when  I  woke  I  found, 
true  to  his  Grace  of  D — 's  assurance,  my 
lord  up  and  fully  dressed,  hat  in  hand.  The 
young  woman  had  gone. 

He  was  very  pale  but  otherwise  composed, 
and  I  very  naturally  attributed  this  to  the 
preceding  night's  dissipation.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  I  was  awake  he  gave  me  a 
piece  of  paper  (which  I  have  by  me  now), 
on  which  was  written,  in  pencil,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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"  Come  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that 
is  if  you  would  care  to  see  me  again.  I  am 
about  to  undertake  a  long,  long  journey. 
Before  I  start  I  dearly  wish  to  say  good-bye 
to  those  whom  I  loved. 

"Almyra  Marlande." 

"  I  have  written  the  old  name  because  I 
love  it  best.  If  Harold  is  near  you  pray  send 
for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  him  too,  but  as 
I  think  he  is  too  far  away  to  be  sent  for  I 
shall  give  you  a  message  to  deliver  to  him." 

Then  came  the  address  and  date. 

"  Found  at  last ! "  cried  my  lord,  with 
strange  delight.  "  Found  !  Think  of  it. 
I  tell  you,  man,  it  is  too  good  to  be  true  ! 
Undertake  a  journey  indeed,  not  whilst  I  — 
Steyneville,  are  you  mad  or  what  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  are  you  ?  "  I  returned,  sadly. 
"  Is  it  possible  a  man  of  your  understanding 
cannot  read  the  sense  of  the  words  otherwise 
than  what  you  do  ?  She  is  dying  I  tell  you 
—I  tell  you  that !  " 

"  You  are  a  bird  of  ill  omen  !  You  croak 
like  a  raven,"  said  the  other,  fiercely.  "  It 
is  false.     Dying  !     Almyra  Marlande  dying  ! 
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Come — come  and  see  for  yourself.  Dying — 
pshaw  !     No  more  than  I  am." 

Suddenly  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  heart 
and  groaned. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  I  cried  fearfully,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Matter  !  You  know  of  what  my  kins- 
woman Olympia,  Lady  Norton,  died.  The 
cursed  disease  runs  in  the  family.  I  had  a 
twinge  of  it  just  now — but  there,  it's  gone. 
Being  gone  I'm  a  man  again,"  he  said,  with 
a  laugh  that  was  not  pleasant  to  hear.  "  Now 
for  Almyra  Marlande." 


CHAPTER  XL 

"We  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  poor  little  dwell- 
ing— the  number  of  the  house  and  name  of 
that  street  written  in  the  note.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  she  had  come  to  this  ?  No.  My 
lord  could  not  believe  it  for  one.  It  was  a 
shameful  hoax  he  said,  and  she  had  never 
indited  the  epistle  at  all.  And  yet  that  was 
not  probable  either,  for  that  bold  writing 
belonged  to  none  other  than  my  kins- 
woman. Still,  my  lord  was  not  convinced. 
"  I  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  go  in  and 
ascertain,"  he  observed.  "  Woe  betide  the 
man  who  played  the  trick."  But  I  felt  less 
certain.  So  at  length  it  was  arranged — he 
mocking  at  my  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
infantile  credulity — it  was  arranged  that  he 
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should  wait  at  the  door  whilst  I  went  in  to 
see. 

A  slatternly,  dirty  servant  girl  opened  the 
door  and  let  me  in.  Over  the  banisters 
peeped  a  face  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
as  that  belonging  to  the  young  woman  who 
brought  the  note. 

No  sooner  did  she  espy  me  than  she  hastily 
bid  me  follow  her  upstairs,  ascending  the 
steps  herself  without  another  word. 

At  the  first  landing  I  stopped,  not  to  gain 
breath,  for  in  such  a  miserable  house,  I 
thought  .... 

"  Not  here,"  said  my  guide,  sadly.  "  Still 
higher,  sir." 

Still  higher.  Aye,  to  a  little  garret  at  the 
top  of  the  house  she  led  me,  and  pointing  to 
a  door  in  front  left  me. 

I  stood  in  doubt  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  Perhaps  this  was  merely  a  decoy, 
perhaps  .... 

I  turned  the  handle  abruptly,  and  my 
thoughts  too,  and  entered.  On  a  couch — a 
miserable  hard  couch  before  me — was  the 
form  of  Almyra  Marlande,  in  a  long,  loose 
white  gown,  that  swept  on  the  uncarpeted 
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boards  like  snow  newly  fallen.  It  was  a 
garret.  Almyra,  the  proud,  beautiful,  great 
Lady  Sansgene,  in  a  small,  meanly  furnished 
garret,  with  iron  bars  across  a  little  narrow 
window,  like  a  prisoner  in  a  cell.  Her  long, 
bright  hair  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  just 
brushed  and  combed,  so  unruffled  and  soft  it 
lay  about  her.  Her  face  looked  more  in 
health  than  when  I  had  last  seen  it ;  and 
though  certainly  thinner,  her  cheeks  had  re- 
gained the  roses  I  thought  she  had  lost  for 
ever. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  she  rose, 
but  almost  immediately  after  fell  back  on  her 
couch  again.  I  ran  to  her,  and  knelt  by  her 
side. 

"  0,  Harold,  kinsman  !  "  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  that  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  "  Alone  ? 
Is  he—  ?" 

I  stifled  the  choking  sensation  at  my 
throat,  and  answered  — 

"  No  ;  he  is  waiting  without." 

"  That  is  well.  Tell  me ;  does  he 
know—?" 

"  Not  a  word.  About  that  man,  you 
mean  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  I 
nursed  him  through  the  long  illness  that — 
that  followed  your  wounding  him — fever.  I 
caught  it  afterwards — after  I  had  left  him — as 
I  promised.  I  am  dying  now.  0>  yes,  I 
know  it,  and  am  content.  I  have  been  guilty 
of  wronging  many  on  earth,  I  know," 
she  pursued  steadily  ;  "  but  I  think  my 
last  act  will  make  my  sins  more  par- 
donable. I  nursed  him  for  three  months, 
scarcely  sleeping,  eating,  or  drinking  the 
while ;  and  when  he  was  quite  well  I  left 
him,  and  took  nothing  with  me  save — save 
this  brooch  " — the  one  my  lord  had  given 
her,  and  which  she  wore  at  her  fair  throat. 

"  I  worked  to  earn  my  bread  by  giving 
lessons  ;  but  labour  became  scarce — and  I — 
ill.  That  girl  who  showed  you  to  this 
room  is  the  landlady's  step-daughter,  ill- 
treated  by  all  and  unloved,  poor  girl,  and 
because  I  spoke  kindly  to  her  she,  too,  has 
taken  to  loving  me.  Without  her  I  might 
have  gone  with  none  but  your  kind,  dear 
eyes,  cousin,  to  see  me  start." 

"  0,  Almyra !  0,  Almyra  !  do  not  die — do 
not  die.     Not  in  this  place,"  I  began,  wildly. 
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"  Hush ! "  she  cried,  with  a  sad  smile, 
laying  a  finger  on  my  lips,  "  I  have  never 
been  so  near  heaven  as  now  in  this  garret. 
But  kiss  me,  dear ;  it  is  very  late.  I  know 
your  worth,  but  now  I  know  it  at  last — I 
know  it  at  last." 

I  bent  over  and  kissed  her  white  forehead. 
Let  stern  moralists  say  what  they  will,  but  I 
felt  that  I  saluted  something  better  and 
purer  than  myself  in  touching  the  brow  of 
one  so  truly  repentant. 

"  With  wealth  and  health,"  she  went  on, 
gently  "  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  poverty 
and  sickness.  And  I  foolishly  and  vainly 
thought  that  neither  would  ever  touch  me. 
Now 

Her  voice  became  feebler  and  weaker,  and 
she  had  half-risen  in  speaking,  bat  now  she 
sunk  back  exhausted  on  the  hard,  coarse 
couch.  Another  moment,  and  the  pale, 
terrible  face  of  my  lord  presented  itself  at 
the  doorway — in  another  moment  she  had 
risen  to  fall  on  her  knees  with  clasped  hands 
before  him. 

"  I  blighted  your  life,"  she  whispered,  at 
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length.   "  Can  you  forgive  me  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  did  not  understand  you  then." 

No  answer;  a  fly  buzzed  lazily  on  the 
window-sill,  and  that  was  the  only  reply. 

"  I  blighted  your  life !  "  she  cried,  his 
seeming  austerity  lending  terror  and  fear 
to  her  voice.  "  I  did  not  believe  it  possible 
for  you  to  love  .   .  .  me   .   .   . " 

"  "Why  not  possible  ?  "  he  said,  coldly,  not 
even  attempting  to  raise  her. 

0,  how  that  fly  buzzed ;  it  seemed  to  make 
a  louder  noise  on  purpose  so  I  should  not 
hear. 

"  I  thought  it  was  pity  ...  I  thought, 
Halifax"  she  replied,  timidly,  "  that  I  was 
not  good  enough  to  be  your  wife.  Now  I 
have  confessed  so  much  .  .  .  will  you  still 
be  hard  ...  0,  Grod  !  I  am  dying,  and  you 
are  still  cruel,  cruel,  cruel !  " 

The  last  sound  of  the  word  died  away  in  a 
moan,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground. 

"  Almyra  !  Almyra  !  "  he  cried,  passion- 
ately, seizing  her  roughly  from  the  ground, 
seizing  and  picking  her  up  as  if  she  had  been 
a  little  child,  "  are  you  playing  still  with  me  ? 
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You  loved  me  the  whole  while!  Is  that 
true  ?  " 

No  answer.  Even  the  fly  ceased  to  buzz, 
as  if  wishing  to  listen  as  well. 

"  You  shall  not  die,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
straining  her  to  his  breast.  You  shall  not 
die,  but  live  to  make  me  different.  .  .  .  Why 
does  she  not  speak  !  "  he  cried,  with  growing 
fear.  "  Almyra — Allie — 0,  my  love  !  0,  my 
love !  0,  my  love !  Awake !  Yes,  that  is 
right."  Her  eyes  opened  and  looked  into  his 
with  ineffable  delight.  "  I  will  be  near  you. 
I  will  make  you  well  in  spite  of  all,"  he  said,. 
"  and  then  none  shall  part  us  on  earth 
again.  No  husband,  no  kith  or  kin.  Together 
we  will  fly  to  other  lands,  where  none  shall 
dare  to  scorn  us  for  breaking  away  from 
society's  laws.  Yes,  we  will  fly  together;, 
you  will  soon  be  well.  .  .  .  Only  speak — only 
speak  one  word  of  comfort  to  me,  Allie." 

"  I , .  .  .  will  .  .  .  soon  .  .  .  be  .  .  . 
well,"  she  said,  slowly,  her  voice  sinking  into 
a  whisper ;  "  but  lay  me  down  on  my  place 
again,  and — and  tell  me  shall  I,  indeed,  have 
the  power  to  make  you  different,  my — my 
lord — my  Halifax  ?  " 
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"  Make  me  different !  "  he  echoed,  tenderly ; 
"  yes?  yesJ  sweetheart.  Here,  lay  your  head 
on  my  shoulder,  now.  What  would  you 
have  me  do  first  to  show  my  obedience?" 

He  almost  smiled  in  his  belief  of  her 
recovery.  0,  love  is,  indeed,  blind,  other- 
wise he  would  have  seen  through  the  thin 
veil  as  drearily  as  I. 

"  Kiss  me  first,"  she  said,  softly. 

He  did  so  ardently  and  fondly  on  her 
lips.  She  shuddered,  turned  pale,  and 
stammered  — 

"  T — I — -I  meant  you  to  kiss  my  forehead 
like — like  a  brother." 

Halifax  wondered. 

Again  the  lips  touched  her.  The  burning 
salute  left  a  mark  of  red  on  the  white,  for  it 
was  still  as  the  lover,  not  as  the  purer 
relation,  he  embraced  her. 

11  You  say  you  would  do  anything  for  me," 
she  said,  very  softly  and  low ;  "  first  take  my 
hand  in  yours  and  kneel  by  my  side." 

He  complied,  first  laying  her  fair  head  on 
the  horse-hair  pillow.  She  breathed  a  sigh 
of  inexpressible  content  and  relief. 

vol.  in.  p 
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He  looked  at  her  with  a  look  of  trust  and 
love  that  completely  transformed  his  face. 
They  had  forgotten  me;  I  looked  on  the 
scene  with  anxious  dread  for  the  inevitable, 
and  a  dreary  sense  of  my  own  uselessness. 

"  Halifax/'  she  said,  as  if  half-playfully, 
"  do  you  remember  this  brooch  ?  " 

"  I  gave  it  you." 

"  I  have  been  in  want.  I  have  sold  every- 
thing I  had,  yet  could  not  bring  myself  to 
part  with  this — because  you  gave  it  me — and 
I  suffered  hunger  rather —  " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  uttered 
a  groan  of  anguish. 

"  Yes,  hunger — because  I  loved  you  so." 

"  And  how  can  I  show  my  love  for  you 
beyond  idle  words?"  he  cried,  despairingly. 
"  Only  tell  me — I — I  will  do  anything." 

"  Anything  !  promise  me  !  "  she  repeated, 
with  sudden  animation  and  delight. 

"Anything,  Allie — I  promise,"  he  answered, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  his  contemptuously 
cold,  devilishly  handsome  features  (I  know 
no  other  word  more  appropriate)  softening 
into  something  strangely  humane  and  kind. 
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M  Then,  repeat  a  few  words  after  me,"  she 
responded,  whisperingly,  with  a  curious 
emphasis. 

"  Anything,"  he  said,  blindly. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me,"  she  said,  "  but  still 
holding  my  hand,  bend  your  head  on  your 
own  and  repeat  after  me,  with  all  trust,  con- 
fidence, and  love  a — prayer  !  " 

"  Almyra ! " 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  looked  at  her 
like  one  bewildered. 

"Yes,  Halifax — yes,  my  love,"  she  said, 
tenderly,  "  I  want  to  make  you  different. 
This  is  the  beginning.  God  is  great  and 
good.  Ah,  do  not  say  there  is  not  one,  for, 
with  all  our  forge tfulness  of  goodness,  see 
we  have  met  at  last.  You  will  not  thwart 
me  my  first  request,  and  you  promised 
me. 

Disturbed,  and  hesitating  with  what  he 
heard,  he  paced  the  poor  little  room  hurriedly 
up  and  down,  she  watching  him  anxiously  all 
the  while. 

At  length  he  knelt  again,  and  took  her 
hand,  bowing  his  head  over  it.      She  leant  up 
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a  little  over  him,  resting  her  head  on  the 
other  hand.  Again  as  I  had  seen  them,  she 
a  child  and  he  a  younger  man — once  years 
ago — the  dark  and  fair  hair  mingled  together. 
Then  I  had  a  fear  for  the  present,  now  I  had 
for  the  future,  for  I  saw  nothing  but  despair 
and  sorrow  beyond. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  peculiar 
voice. 

11 1  am  resolved  on  thanking  the  unseen 
power,  whom  you  call  God,  for  permitting  us 
to  meet  again.  Yes,"  he  replied,  gravely 
looking  up  for  a  moment. 

"  0,  God  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  met  his  face 
again,  "  whose  goodness  and  love  I  have 
neglected  to  worship  so  long." 

"Whose  goodness  and  love  I  have  neg- 
lected to  worship  so  long,"  repeated  the 
atheist  like  an  echo.     "  Yes." 

"  Pardon  me,  repentant  and  sorrowful.,, 

She  paused. 

"  "Repentant  and  sorrowful,"  he  whispered. 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  prayed  too. 
The  end  was  approaching  fast.  The  setting 
sun  stole  in  and  crowned  her  head  and  face 
with  glory.     My  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
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sight,  and  I  cast  them  down  and  quietly 
echoed  her  words. 

14  And  receive  into  the  shadow  of  Thy 
love,"  she  said,  faintly. 

44  And  receive  into  the  shadow  of  Thy 
love,"  he  said,  lowly. 

"A  penitent  and  contrite  heart" — very, 
very  faintly  now. 

"A  penitent  and  contrite  heart,"  he  re- 
peated.    "  Yes— is  that— all  ?  " 

44  Nay— for  Christ's  sake." 

"Yes  —  for  Christ's  sake."  A  pause. 
"Well?" 

But  that  was  all.  She  did  not  answer,  and 
the  silence  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo — 
44  For— well !    For— well !  " 

He  started  up  with  a  fearful  sound  on  his 
lips.  The  hand  in  his  tight  grasp  had 
become  slack,  and  loose,  and  cold.  0,  it 
was  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  thus  to  have  deceived 
him !  To  fly  with  another  whilst  most 
seeming  his  !  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  streamed  through  the  little  barred 
window,  open  to  let  in  that  air  which  she 
would  never  breathe  again.      On  the  lifeless, 
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inanimate  clay  that  shortly  before  held  the 
spirit  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Almyra 
Marlande  they  shone  like  a  long  golden 
ladder,  on  which  her  soul  could  mount  to 
peace  and  happiness,  such  as  that  proud, 
ambitious  heart  had  never  known  on  earth. 

That  was  all.  The  proud,  fair  woman,  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  age,  whose 
worldly  career  had  begun  so  well  and  pro- 
mised so  much,  was  dead  !  The  envy  of 
woman,  the  adoration  of  man — dead !  In  a 
garret,  unmourned,  but  for  the  clemency  of 
a  poor  serving  girl  ! 

That  was  all,  all  that  remained  of  years  of 
beauty,  wit,  ambition,  and  strife,  this  lovely 
piece  of  lifeless  earth  !  0,  Almyra !  0,  my 
kinswoman  !  was  the  prize  equal  in  value  to 
the  labour  ?  Was  a  high  place  in  the  world,  the 
world  you  scorned  yet  could  not  live  without, 
worth  the  trouble  and  pain  you  took  to  gain  it  ? 
Already  you  were  forgotten  save  by  the  few 
who  truly  loved  you,  and  on  the  lips  of  men 
there  hung  the  praises  of  another  woman 
with  but  half  thy  beauty,  and  not  anything 
of  thy  wit.     Better   never   have  existed  in 
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remembrance  at  all  than  to  have  lived  but 
for  a  time  and  then  another  to  supplant  the 
place  of  honour. 

That  was  all.  I  bent  down  without  a 
tear,  for  my  grief  was  too  deep  for  that,  and 
kissed  for  the  last  time  on  earth  the  now  un- 
ruffled brow  of  Almyra.  I  dared  not  look 
up  at  the  set,  terrible  face  of  her  lover. 
Neither  of  us  uttered  a  sound.  Marc,  her 
dog,  scratched  at  the  door,  and  I  rose  to  let 
him  in,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did.  He 
licked  the  cold  hand  that  hung  over  the  side 
of  the  couch,  and  whined  piteously  because 
she  spoke  no  word  to  him.  I  wondered  con- 
fusedly why  he  did  so,  and  then  I  thought 
that  it  was  not  Almyra  who  lay  there  so 
still,  but  Yalerian.  I  called  the  name  out 
once  or  twice,  I  believe.  My  mind  was  leav- 
ing me,  but  I  was  awakened  from  a  sort  of 
stupor  by  seeing  my  lord  holding  a  pistol  to 
his  ear.  I  started  forward.  It  was  real, 
and  I  was  not  wandering.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  pull  the  trigger  I  had  seized  the  weapon 
and  thrown  it  out  of  the  window.  It  ex- 
ploded in  the  yard  beneath,  and  he  fell  with 
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a  hollow  groan  and  a  curse  to  the  ground, 
senseless,  by  the  side  of  the  woman  he 
loved  so  well,  by  the  side  of  her  who  loved 
and  misunderstood  him,  by  the  side  of 
Allie,  dear  Almyra  Marlande,  whom  if  in 
life  separated  he  thought  in  death  to  be 
united. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

He  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  long 
critical  illness,  brought  on  by  excess.  If  he 
touched  any  stimulant  again — that  is  to  say 
ere  he  was  quite  himself  —  the  physician 
declared  he  would  not  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  his  life.  The  action  of  the  heart 
was  exceedingly  weak,  owing  doubtless  to 
disease,  which,  however,  at  present  was  not 
serious  enough  to  cause  any  disquietude. 
Great  care  must  naturally  be  taken  of  the 
distinguished  patient,  and  the  learned 
faculty  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
again  be  restored  to  that  health  and  strength 
of  mind  and  body  with  which  he  graced  his 
elevated  sphere  mentally  and  physically  of 
yore. 
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For  three  long  months  I  had  been  with 
him  almost  incessantly  night  and  day.  In 
the  midst  of  his  fevered  ravings  he  always 
called  her  name — sometimes  laughingly  and 
jestingly  as  he  used  to  when  she  would  romp 
with  him  as  a  child;  sometimes  lovingly, 
passionately ;  sometimes  terribly,  bitterly, 
and  reproachfully.  I  do  not  know  which 
mood  thrilled  and  shocked  me  the  most. 
There  was  something  frightfully  jarring  in 
the  wild  laughter  that  broke  from  his 
parched  lips ;  something  heartrending  and 
moving  in  his  passion ;  something  awful  in 
his  acrimony  and  blame.  "  You  might  have 
mended  my  life.  All  my  sins  lie  at  your 
door;  you  have  made  me  what  I  am,"  he 
said,  sternly,  speaking  to  her  again.  She 
who  lay  asleep  and  still  near  the  kinsman 
she  had  loved  so  well  in  life  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  year  now.  The  great  weeping 
tree  that  shaded  my  dear  father's  grave  from 
the  hot  noontide  sun  spread  its  shadows  over 
hers  as  well,  as  if  it  dumbly  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  in  life  he  would  not  have  shared 
with  her. 

However  impatient  and  irritable  my  lord 
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was  to  others  during  his  malady,  he  was 
wonderful  good  and  thoughtful  of  me;  and 
so  perhaps  it  is  no  matter  for  astonishment 
if  I  say  I  grew  not  only  to  have  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  for  that  I  had  already,  but 
began  dearly  to  love  him.  He  would 
take  his  mixtures  and  food,  indeed,  from 
no  other  hand  but  mine,  and  would 
not  suffer  the  nurse  to  approach  him. 
But  now  he  was  fast  approaching  conva- 
lescence, and  would  sit  propped  up  by  his 
pillows  and  hear  me  read  aloud  to  him.  Not 
a  word  save  in  his  sleep  did  he  ever  mention 
of  Almyra — that  was  a  sealed  word  between 
us,  and  I  knew  he  dreaded  as  much  as  I  to 
be  the  first  to  speak  of  her.  Tacitly  we 
avoided  it,  each  knowing  exactly  that  the 
other  feared  to  mention  her  name. 

He  was  getting  decidedly  better,  for  as  a 
good  sign  I  took  note  that  he  had  begun  to 
curse  and  swear  pretty  much  as  he  did  when 
he  was  quite  well. 

Although  much  changed,  much  thinner 
in  the  face,  his  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their 
brightness,  and  his  tongue  and  mouth  none 
of  their    sarcasm   and   bitterness.       In  the 
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fever  his  long  hair  had  been  cut,  so  that 
now  it  curled  in  crisp  short  locks  over  his 
head,  giving  him  a  much  more  youthful 
appearance.  He  had  given  his  hairdresser 
an  order  to  make  a  wig.  "  And  mind, 
rascal,"  he  said,  good-humouredly,  from  his 
pillows,  "  no  flattering  one  either ;  make  me 
one  true  to  nature,  and  don't  forget  the  grey 
hairs." 

I  quietly  wondered  at  his  lightness  so 
soon  after  the  loss  of  our  darling.  Perhaps 
he  saw  ifc,  and  to  further  his  plans  assumed 
even  greater  gaiety,  that  I  confess  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  feel  disappointed  at  his 
seeming  forgetfulness  and  carelessness — 
never  dreaming  at  the  time  it  was  all 
feigned. 

During  his  illness  his  lady  admirers  and 
friends  sent  him  numerous  presents  of 
flowers  and  tracts,  indeed,  it  was  flowers 
and  tracts  the  livelong  day.  Of  the  two 
latter  articles,  he  received  in  one  week 
enough  to  stock  three  or  four  large  conser- 
vatories and  a  whole  museum  exclusively 
devoted  to  religious  works.  He  tolerated 
4;he  flowers  and  thanked  the  donors  of  them, 
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but  wished  the  tracts  and  their  senders  to 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  speedily  burned.  I 
warrant  there  was  a  pretty  bonfire  when 
they  were. 

I  would  read  the  titles  of  the  tracts  to 
him,  and  he  usually  commented  in  his  bitter 
fashion  on  them  in  this  way  — 

I. — " •  On  the  Divine  Beauty  of  the 
Soul.'  " 

My  lord. — "  No,  thanks.  A  woman  sent 
that  who  has  none  of  the  face. 

'  The  loveliness  I  cannot  see 
Is  not  the  beauty,  friend,  for  me.' 

What's  the  next  ?  " 

I.—"4  On  the  Folly  and  Vanity  of 
Youth.' " 

My  lord. — "  Some  ancient  Venus  sent 
that,  I  swear.  Moral  :  Youth  hath  much 
folly  ;  age  little  wisdom — otherwise  madam 
wouldn't  have — no,  no — whatever  hoary 
moralists  say.  I  have  no  doubt  but  did  they 
have  their  youth  over  again  they  would  act 
just  as  foolishly  as  they  did  for  all  their 
preaching.  Hanged  if  I  wouldn't,  Steyneville 
— go  on — go  on  !  " 
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This  amused  him  for  a  while,  but  he  soon 
became  tired  of  the  new  game,  and  bade  his 
man  to  burn  all  the  obnoxious  works  without 
bringing  them  in  for  him  to  examine  their 
titles  first.  Colonel  Death  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  and  a  most  attentive  friend  during 
my  lord's  illness,  never  failing  once  to  come 
every  day  and  stay  awhile  at  his  bedside, 
sometimes  reading,  sometimes  chatting 
pleasantly  to  him.  He  informed  me 
privately  that  he  was  trying  hard  to  make 
himself  merry  and  light-hearted.  "  To  raise 
his  spirits,  Hal,  my  lad,"  said  the  kind 
gentleman.  "  But  since  I  wore  these 
things,"  he  touched  his  suit  of  mourning, 
"  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  had  gone  in  black  as 
well.     Poor  Allie — poor  Alingdale  !  " 

He  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  I  saw  his 
band  glide  into  his  pocket  and  take  from 
thence  his  handkerchief.  He  would  further- 
more declare  to  both  my  lord  and  myself, 
that  the  wind  always  made  his  eyes  so 
watery,  and  that  he  was  compelled  in  con- 
sequence to  rub  his  eyes  with  his  linen, 
and  "  that's  what  makes  them  red,"  said 
he. 
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11  Believe  that  who  lists !  "  retorts  his 
friend,  laconically. 

And  who  amongst  us  did  believe  the 
Colonel's  excuse?  He  knew  perfectly  well 
himself  that  neither  of  us  credited  a  word  of 
the  fable  of  the  red  eyes,  and  still  he  per- 
sisted in  adhering  closely  to  it. 

"  Death,"  said  my  lord,  the  day  before  he 
got  up,  "  you  speak  of  women's  invaluable- 
ness  in  illness.  I  swear  on  my  sacred  word 
of  honour  that  no  hand  or  heart  could  have 
been  kinder  and  more  patient  than  our 
Harold's  there.  He  nursed  me  better  than 
fifty  women  would,  or  what  is  more,  could 
either." 

I  kissed  the  extended  white  hand  stretched 
out  to  me.  It  trembled  a  little,  the  result 
of  recent  illness,  and  though  I  felt  in  no 
lachrymose  mood,  I  declare  the  tears  sprang 
to  my  eyes  to  see  that  hitherto  strong  man's 
weakness.  He  detained  my  hand  in  his  for 
awhile,  pressing  it  affectionately — ay,  affec- 
tionately in  his  own.  The  Colonel  snuffed 
prodigiously  and  averted  his  head.  When 
he  turned  it  round  again  his  eyes  were  quite 
red  and  watery. 
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"It's  the  snuff,"  he  explained,  apologeti- 
cally to  his  friend,  who  irritably  objected  to 
being  the  cause  of  "  slobbering." 

"  Not  the  wind  this  time  ?  I  wonder  at 
it,"  returned  his  lordship,  ironically.  "  If 
you  spill  all  those  precious  drops  now  you'll 
have  none  for  my  funeral,  and  I  wish  to  have 
a  d — d  expensive  affair,  with  nothing  missing. 
You  can  buy  mourners — but,  hang  me  if  you 
can  tears.  Save  'em  then  for  a  more  season- 
able time,  man — can't  you?"  he  said,  half 
laughingly. 

In  honour  and  celebration  of  his  recovery 
about  fifty  choice  spirits  had  been  invited  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  day  of  his  first  appear- 
ance below  stairs.  The  learned  faculty 
shook  their  sapient  heads  regarding  the  pro- 
ceeding as  a  most  dangerously  exciting  one, 
and  indeed  warned  him  that  the  result  might 
cause  a  relapse,  which  might  end  in  a  total 
collapse.  His  lordship  listened  very  politely 
and  assured  them  of  his  implicit  belief  in 
their  medicines  and  prescriptions,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  himself  well  and  strong 
enough  to  entertain  a  party  of  friends. 

He  looked  handsomer  than  I  had  ever  seen 
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him  the  night  of  this  party.  He  was  dressed 
completely  in  black,  the  sombreness  of  the 
costume  being  only  brightened  by  the  pure 
whiteness  of  his  linen  and  lace.  His  wig 
fitted  him  to  perfection;  the  artful  hairdresser 
had  even  put  a  few  grey  threads  of  hair 
amongst  the  darker  ones.  "  Artis  est  celare 
artem,"  he  said,  with  a  grimace  at  himself 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  in  the  glass. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  sickness  had  not  imper- 
fected  him,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb 
would  have  done,  I  do  not  think  he  cared 
or  thought  a  jot  of  his  beauty  or  personal 
attractions.  For  myself  I  believe  that  only 
your  half  good-looking  people  are  vain.  Men 
and  women  nearly  faultless  of  feature, 
possess  too  much  confidence  for  that — and 
they  know  their  beaux  yeux  to  be  too  bright 
for  the  lesser  satellites  to  emulate  them. 
They  can  afford  to  be  good-natured,  simple 
and  unaffected,  and  to  smile  at  airs  and 
graces  affected  by  their  less  beautiful 
brothers  and  sisters. 

He  descended  the  stairs  leaning  on  my 
arm  from  his  bedroom  to  the  dining  hall, 
where  he  received  his  numerous  guests,  and 
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among  the  distinguished  assembly  of  men, 
well-known  in  the  political,  literary,  and 
artistic  world,  was  the  Duke  of  D — ,  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  seen  my  lord  to  his  house 
the  night  of  the  drunken  bout.  He  compli- 
mented his  host  on  his  improved  looks,  and 
swearing  a  great  oath,  said  it  was  his  fixed 
intention  to  follow  his  example.  .  "  For, 
by  George!"  said  he,  "if  it  has  only  the 
same  effect  on  me,  I'd  imbibe,  ah,  twice 
as  much  as  you,  Alingdale."  They  unani- 
mously declared  their  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  "  to  see  the  clever  devil  let 
loose  again,"  and  took  their  seats  at  the  table, 
which  was  very  handsomely  set,  and  in  a  per- 
fect coruscation  with  gold,  silver  and  cut-glass. 
The  Colonel  was  seated  at  my  dear  lord's 
right  hand,  and  I  exactly  vis-a-vis.  During 
the  meal  he  ate  and  drank  very  sparingly, 
but  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  thirst,  was  in  most  marvellous  spirits. 
Never  had  his  conversation  and  repartee 
been  so  brilliant  and  fascinating,  never  had 
his  laughter  sounded  more  reckless  and  gay, 
never  indeed  had  the  whole  man  been  so  de- 
lightfully bewitching    and    debonnaire,    or- 
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dinarily  so  bitter,  aye,  even  in  his  best  and 
most  genial  moments. 

The  guests  were  astounded.  They  had 
thought  to  see  and  condole  with  a  broken- 
down  hypochondriac — for  all  to  a  man  were 
well  aware  of  his  excesses,  instead  of  which 
they  found  him  a  comrade  and  leader  in  their 
conversation  and  laughter. 

Why  did  my  heart  misgive  me  then  ? 
What  made  me  watch  and  look  at  my  dear 
lord  so  earnestly,  so  anxiously,  and  with 
foreboding?  What  coming  event  cast  its 
shadow  before  in  my  mind  ? 

***** 

I  am  writing  now  of  long  past  years,  but 
my  hand  trembles  and  tears  dim  my  sight  as 
if  it  were  only  of  yesterday. 

"  By-the-bye,  Alingdale,"  said  a  gentle- 
man, across  the  table,  "  why  are  you  so 
sombrely  clad  to-night?  You  are  not 
usually  a  customer  of  'suits  of  solemn 
black.'  " 

The  question  was  heedlessly  and  thought- 
lessly asked,  the  gentleman  drinking  off  a 
bumper  of  claret  like  a  sort  of  general  full- 
stop  at  the  end. 
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"By  Jove  !  what  a  thing  to  ask,"  retorted 
another,  laughingly.  "  Alingdale  is  so  con- 
foundedly brilliant  to-night,  that  so  as  not 
to  consume  us  quite  by  the  extraordinary 
light  of  his  genius  and  beauty  combined, 
he  hath  chosen  to  lessen  his  personal  attrac- 
tions — " 

"  Exactly,"  interrupted  the  Duke  of 
D — ,  "  otherwise  Jupiter  Alingdale  would 
have  scorched  us  up  like  so  many  Semeles, — 
dear  me  !  What  a  fine  animal !  W"hose  is  it  ? 
Never  knew  you  had  a  dog  !  " 

This  was  addressed  to  Marc.  He  had 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  walked  in,  now 
looking  round,  sadly  as  it  were,  for  something 
he  could  not  find. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  taken  the 
animal  with  us  when  we  left  the  humble 
lodging  Almyra  had  dwelt  in  and  before  my 
lord  was  taken  ill.  But  all  attention  lavished 
in  this  quarter  was  useless  and  unavailing. 
He  moaned,  whined,  and  sometimes  howled 
even  in  an  ecstasy  of  sorrow  for  his  lost 
mistress.  He  wandered  about  the  house 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  was  almost  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton  with  excessive  sorrow 
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and  voluntary  starvation.  He  declined  to 
eat  the  choicest  bits  provided  for  him,  pre- 
ferring to  go  to  the  gutter  and  pick  up  a 
piece  of  edible  refuse,  and  when  the  gna wings 
of  his  stomach  were  too  painful  to  be  denied. 
But  used  as  he  was  to  be  fed  by  her,  he 
would  eat  nothing  given  to  him  from  another 
hand.  That  was  stupid.  But  what  more 
could  one  expect  of  a  dog?  A  foolish, 
grateful,  ridiculous  creature  !  Held  in  con- 
tempt for  that  same  gratitude  like  a  dog  ! 
Gratitude  is  an  unruly  sentiment,  an  un- 
dignified, humble,  lowly  sentiment,  and  there- 
fore a  doggish  one  !     But  to  return  to  Marc. 

"  He  looks — starved  ! "  exclaimed  a  young 
fellow  next  to  me,  pityingly.  "  Here,  come 
here  old  chap  and  take  this."  He  took  a 
piece  of  roast  pheasant  from  his  plate  and 
held  it  out  to  him. 

The  dog  sniffed,  and  turned  his  head  away 
from  the  morsel. 

"  This  beats  anything  I  ever  saw,"  cried 
the  Duke,  "  refuse  pheasant !  and  I  would 
wager  my  hair  " — his  lordship  wore  a  peruke 
— "  that  he's  hungry.  Can  you  explain,  Aling- 
dale,  what  he  means  by  it  ?  " 
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"  Poor  beast !  "  returned  the  other,  half 
kindly  and  half  cynically.  "  If  you  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  minute,  gentlemen,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain,  both  the  phe- 
nomenon of  my  wearing  a  black  dress  and 
my  dog's  refusal  to  eat  when  hungry." 

To  my  undisguised  astonishment  and  with 
unaffected  simplicity  he  told  them  the  tale 
of  his  unfortunate  love — omitting  only  the 
name — the  only  one  to  whom  his  strange 
heart  had  clung  with  anything  like  pure 
affection.  There  was  no  maudlin  sentiment 
in  the  narration,  no  tears,  or  sentences  inter- 
spersed with  sighs.  Perhaps  it  was  the  more 
affecting  for  its  straightforward  manliness ; 
especially  from  one  who  was  universally 
considered  to  be  a  callous,  heartless  libertine. 

If  my  kind  lord's  aim  was  to  move  and 
astonish  his  listeners,  that  object  was  evi- 
dently gained.  His  tale,  when  finished,  was 
followed  by  the  silence  which  reigned  during 
its  narration  for  some  few  minutes,  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  gathered  round  his  table 
seeming  to  know,  for  sympathy  and  wonder, 
what  to  say. 

"By   G— !"    bawled  out   at  length   his 
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Grace,  "  you're  a  better  man  than  I  ever 
took  you  for,  Alingdale ;  and  damme  I  ask 
pardon  for  thinking  hardly  of  you — you, 
who  are  a  great  deal  better  than  some  of 
the  best  of  us  here,  the  preaching  and 
sermonising  ones  included  !  " 

He  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  wrung  my 
lord's  hand  heartily.  I  noticed  with  great 
uneasiness  that  the  other  attempted  to  rise 
to  receive  the  salute,  but  as  if  from  pain,  un- 
observed by  all  save  myself,  sunk  to  his  seat 
again. 

His  other  guests  were  not  slow  in  follow- 
ing his  Grace's  example.  They  crowded 
round  him,  till  he  laughingly  cried  them 
mercy,  as  his  arm  "  was  already  half  off 
with  incessant  shaking."  It  is  curious  to 
notice  by  the  way  how  very  like  sheep  men 
are  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
spoken  about.  Before  his  Grace  rose  to 
shake  his  host's  hand,  they  sat  in  their  chairs 
like  so  many  witless  dummies,  not  knowing 
how  to  vent  their  sympathy  and  amazement. 
No  sooner  did  one  of  them,  however,  set  an 
example,  than  the  whole  flock  followed  with 
a  blind  obedience  that  would  have  been  very 
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remarkable  to  anyone  who  was  not  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  their  manners. 

Order  being  at  length  restored  each  gentle- 
man resumed  his  seat  with  that  tranquil 
expression  of  countenance  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  having  performed  an  arduous  duty 
with  praiseworthy  and  uncommon  dexterity. 

"  I  wish  to  propose  a  toast,"  cried  a  noble- 
man next  to  the  Colonel,  rising  glass  in  hand. 
"  Let  us  drink,  gentlemen,  to  the  good  health 
and  welfare  of  our  admirable  host  and  friend, 
Alingdale.     Here's  to  him  !  " 

Down  went  the  contents  of  every  glass, 
down  forty  eager  throats.  My  lord's  face 
assumed  an  animated,  almost  radiant  expres- 
sion, as  he  rose  to  thank  his  friend. 

Another,  another,  and  yet  many  other  full 
glasses  were  tossed  off  in  compliment  to  the 
same  person,  who  bowed  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  as  he  acknowledged  each  favour. 
Then  the  bon  vivants  became  very  convivial. 
Some  laughed,  some  spoke,  and  some  few  list- 
ened, but  these  latter  were  not  very  numerous. 
Men  who  had  long  been  silent  made  them- 
selves conspicuously  unpleasant  by  the  recital 
of  certain  fossilized  stories,  to  the  excessive 
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disgust  of  their  immediate  neighbours  whom 
they  button-holed.  Riot,  laughter,  and  noise 
were  at  their  loudest,  my  lord  joining  in 
as  uproariously  as  any,  ay,  and  more  so, 
when  his  Grace  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice 
pointing  to  the  corner  of  the  room  — 

"What  the  mischief  is  the  matter  with 
your  dog — is  he  mad,  or  what,  Alingdale?" 

My  lord  rose  with  some  difficulty.  But 
he  repressed  any  further  emotion  than  that 
of  pressing  his  hand  for  a  moment  to  his 
left  side,  as  if  to  still  some  pain  there,  and 
went  to  that  part  of  the  room  which  the 
Duke  indicated. 

He  leaned  over  the  dog  for  a  minute,  his 
face  completely  screened  from  view. 

"Well,  what's  up?  What's  the  matter 
with  him  ?  "  cried  the  nobleman,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "  He  was  kicking  about  like 
fury  a  minute  or  so  ago  !  " 

My  lord  turned  his  face,  perfectly  colour- 
less, to  his  questioner,  and  replied  with  a 
quiet  smile  — 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  him,  he  won't 
kick  again.     That's  all." 

"  Why  ? "    exclaimed    the    Duke   hastily, 
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opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent.  He 
is  not — " 

"  Yes.     He  is  dead !  " 

He  resumed  his  seat  with  a  laugh  at  the 
interjection  of  surprise  which  followed,  and 
drained  a  glass  of  raw  spirits  to  the  dregs. 

The  Colonel  snatched  it  from  his  hand  with 
an  exclamation  of  horror.  "  Good  God  !  are 
you  mad  ?  "  he  cried.  "  You  have  been  for- 
bidden—" 

"Alingdale,  Alingdale,  Alingdale,"  inter- 
rupted his  Grace,  shaking  his  head,  half  ad- 
miringly and  half  wonderingly,  "  what  a 
devil  you  are  still !  Not  a  bit  shocked  at  the 
poor  beast's  sudden  death." 

"  Bah  !  Mors  omnibus  communes!"  said 
the  other  with  a  shrug. 

"  Yes,  but  still — you  know — "  expostulated 
the  Duke. 

"  0,  shut  up,  James,"  returned  the  other,, 
half  petulantly  and  half  good-humouredly. 
"By  the  way  you  speak,  or  wish  to,  for  I 
haven't  given  you  time  yet,  one  would  almost 
imagine  I  killed  the  animal  myself." 

"  Faith,"    answered   the    other,    promptly, 
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"  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  consider 
that  to  be  so  unlikely  a  matter  either.  For, 
'pon  my  honour,  I  believe  you  to  be  capable 
of  it." 

"  0,  but  that  would  be  too  cruel,"  said 
another,  the  same  who  had  pitied  poor  Marc, 
and  had  offered  him  a  morsel  from  his  plate. 
"  Besides,  what  reasons  — " 

"  Reasons  ! "  said  his  Grace,  readily, 
"  reasons,  sir  !  why,  his  very  disturbing  his 
most  high  and  mighty  lordship  at  dinner 
would  be  sufficient." 

"  You're  giving  me  a  fine  character  !  "  in- 
terposed my  lord,  laughingly. 

"  No  more  than  you  deserve,  old  fellow, 
rest  assured,"  replied  his  Grace.  "  You're  a 
regular  puzzle.  I  can't  make  you  out  at  all. 
Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  when  you  die  — " 

"  I  shall  go  to — ha — hum  !  " 

"When  your  soul  leaves  your  body  and 
straightway  flies  to  the  gates  of  heaven  for 
admittance  — "  continued  the  other,  steadily. 

"  The  immortal  part  of  me  must  be  more 
idiotic  than  the  perishable,  then,"  parenthe- 
sized my  friend  and  patron,  coolly. 
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"  For  admittance,''  emphasized  the  Duke, 
"  they'll  refuse  it — and  so  I  warn  you.  Then 
your  spirit  — " 

ct  Mark,  Hal,  an  upright  prophet,"  feel- 
ingly put  in  my  lord  to  me,  now  standing 
behind  his  chair,  "  and  one  clad  in  silk  and 
velvet — go  on." 

"  Your  spirit  flying  to  the  other  extreme, 
will  be  denied  entrance  there  too  !  " 

"  How  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  won't 
accept  me  there  ?  "  said  the  other,  taking  his 
wig  off  and  tossing  it  carelessly  aside,  with 
that  coolness  of  manner  which  characterised 
all  his  movements.  Two  bright  red  spots 
burnt  on  his  cheeks,  and  taking  his  hand 
gently  in  mine,  I  felt  it  as  dry  and  hot  as  a 
cinder. 

"  Tell  you  what,"  pursued  his  Grace, 
"  you're  a  great  deal  too  bad  for  heaven  and 
a  great  deal  too  good  for  the  other  place — 
that's  all." 

"  So  I  suppose  I  shall  be  suspended  in 
mid-air,  like  Mahomet's  tomb." 

"  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  they  say,  lisped 
a  pale  young  man  near  me,  with  the  ghost 
of  a  grin  on  his  washed-out  countenance. 
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"  They  say  ! "  observed  his  Grace,  with 
ineffable  contempt.  "  They  say  !  Pray, 
Viscount,  is  there  nothing  you  can  say  with- 
out the  apologetic  c  they  say  ?  '  " 

"If  you  mean  that  for  an — "  lisped  the 
younger  man,  an  angry  flush  mounting  to  his 
forehead,  as  he  clapped  a  very  unsteady  hand 
to  his  side. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  interposed  the  Colonel, 
coming  between  the  two  as  peacemaker, 
"nobody  means  anything.  Sit  down,  sit 
down,  gentlemen,  pray,  my  lord  is  about  to 
propose  a  toast." 

The  two  would-be  belligerents  resumed 
their  seats,  and  the  few  who  had  risen  to 
examine  the  poor  dog's  body  at  the  Colonel's 
announcement,  speedily  took  theirs.  My  dear 
lord,  who  had  been  sitting  all  this  while,  rose, 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  who  still  stood  by  him, 
with  some  little  difficulty. 

"  My  lord,"  I  whispered  hurriedly,  in  his 
ear,  "for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  drink  any 
more  to-night." 

"  Bah  ! "  he  said,  recklessly,  in  the  same 
tone;  "and  for  Heaven's  sake,  too  !  Why, 
Hal,  if  I  felt  disposed  to  desist  for  any  sake 
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'twould  be  for  yours,  since  you  seem  in  such 
earnest  about  it.  But  I  wish  to  be  gay  to- 
night— gay,  gay,  gay — and  to  drink  care, 
sorrow,  and  pain  away." 

"  Have  you  forgotten,"  I  answered,  sadly, 
"  about  the  swift  horseman,  and  care  — " 

"  Now,  stop  my  breath,  if  I  ever  saw  such 
a  good-looking  Puritan  preacher  as  thou  art, 
Hal,"  he  began. 

"  What  are  you  two  whispering  about 
there  ?  "  cried  James,  Duke  of  D — .  "  Aling- 
dale,  have  you  forgotten  that  sapient  precept 
early  instilled  concerning  the  ^advisability 
of  creating  sibilant  and  inaudible  sounds  in 
an  assemblage  of  persons  whose  presence  is 
transient  ?     Ahem  !  " 

(e  What  does  his  Grace  mean  by  that 
jabber?"  asked  the  youngest  gentleman  in 
the  company,  in  a  whisper,  of  his  neighbour. 
"  Can't  he  say  it's  rude  to  whisper  in  company, 
in  plain  English,  1  wonder  ?  '' 

My  lord  had  his  glass  filled  regardless  of 
my  expostulation  to  the  contrary,  and  taking 
it  up  with  a  firm  hand  and  glistening  eyes, 
rose  and  said  — 
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"  Gentlemen — friends — if  I  may  call  you 
so  — 

Universal  cries  of  "  Yes,  yes,"  and  "  Hear, 
hear."  Did  none  detect  the  ring  of  sarcasm 
as  he  asked  the  question?  If  they  had  I 
think  they  would  not  have  responded  quite 
so  readily. 

"  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  two  who 
in  sickness  have  not  deserted  me ;  who  in 
health  have  befriended  me  ;  who  in  calumny 
have  believed  me;  who,  despite  slander — and 
— truth,  have  remained  firmly  constant  to 
me ;  with  every  reason  and  cause  to  do  other- 
wise. To  say  that  I  am  proud  in  having  won 
the  regard  and  affection  of  two  true,  blame- 
less, honest  men,  would  be  useless  on  my 
part.  To  promise  a  return  for  their  unwaver- 
ing faith  and  sincerity,  would  not  only  be 
preposterous  but  ungrateful.  Ungrateful ! 
for  who  amongst  all  assembled  round  this 
table  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  truth 
that  there  are  kindnesses  which,  to  attempt 
to  repay,  is  positive  ingratitude.  I  am  con- 
tent to  remain  under  an  obligation  to  them  ; 
yes,  and  to  the  very  end  of  my  life." 
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His  voice  kindled  as  he  spoke,  and  be  looked 
like  a  changed  man.  There  was  something 
unearthly  and  strange  in  the  sudden  lighting 
up  of  his  handsome  face,  something  that 
thrilled  me  in  the  glance  of  his  worn  eyes, 
that  brought  tears  into  my  own.  That  some- 
thing was  like  the  flicker  of  a  light, — brightest 
and  greatest  at  the  last. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his.  I  raised  it  to  my 
lips  and  kissed  it. 

"  Don't,  don't,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said, 
hastily,  "  it  hurts  me.  I  cannot  bear  you  to 
do  that !  As  if  I  were  your  superior.  I,  the 
profligate,  an  example  for  the  young  world  ! ,r 

"  0,  my  lord,  my  dear,  honoured  friend,  if 
they  only  knew  you  as  I  did  !  " 

"  There,  there !  If  you  two  have  done 
making  love  to  each  other,  perhaps,"  ob- 
served his  Grace,  good-humouredly,  "  you'll 
let  us  know  who  the  two  fortunates  are 
who  have  a  special  claim  on  our  whistles, 
and — and — consideration,  as  being  the  ob- 
jects of  your  toast.  I  say  *  perhaps '  ad- 
visedly, because  it  is  not  sure.  You're 
such  a  slippery  customer,  Alingdale,  there 
is  positively  no  holding  you.      Perhaps  you 
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will  take  it  into  your  head  to  keep  the 
gentlemen's  names  from  us  even  now.  I 
don't  care  for  that,  for  I  know  one  of  Jem 
already  ! " 

And  his  Grace  was  gracious  enough  to 
wink  one  of  his  merry  eyes  at  me,  and  toss 
off  a  glass  in  my  honour.  This  example  was 
readily  followed  by  the  rest,  who  declared 
I  was  a  jolly  good  fellow.  But  though  I 
expressed  myself  very  much  flattered  and 
grateful  for  their  kind  opinion,  I  was  wise 
enough  to  feel  assured  that  they  spoke  from 
no  personal  knowledge  of  me  or  my  character 
whatever.  I  put  no  faith  in  being  raised 
suddenly  to  a  high  eminence — joalma  non 
sine  jpulvere.  Without  labour  there  is  no 
true  greatness. 

"  Come,  Alingdale,  we're  waiting  for  your 
second  pledge,"  expostulated  his  Grace,  drum- 
ming the  fine  brilliant  ring  on  his  little  finger 
on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

He  rose  again,  and  raising  the  glass  in  the 
Colonel's  direction,  he  cried  in  a  ringing 
voice  — 

"I drink  ...  to  the  health  .  .  .  andhappi- 

vol.  in.  R 
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ness  ...  of  a  brave  soldier  and  loyal  gentle- 
man. .  .  .     Death,  old  fellow,  your  hand !  " 

Great  Heavens,  what  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions followed  this  !  Every  glass  was  raised 
to  every  lip  as  my  lord,  with  one  hand  ex- 
tended to  his  friend  and  the  other  holding 
his  goblet,  proposed  the  toast.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  its  sincerity  here,  for  the  Colonel 
was  a  popular  favourite. 

"  Death,  your  hand ! "  The  words  had 
scarcely  left  his  lips  when  with  a  groan  and 
a  gasp  he  fell  back,  not  to  the  ground,  but  in 
my  outstretched  arms,  with  one  hand  pressed 
convulsively  to  his  left  side. 

"  Back,  back,  air,  room ;  room  for  God's 
sake,  gentlemen ;  he  will  be  better  soon,"  I 
cried,  in  a  voice  I  scarcely  recognised  as  my 
own,  as  with  one  accord  they  crowded  round 
with  consternation  and  sorrow  painted  on 
each  face. 

They  went  a  distance  off,  and  I  knelt  on 
the  ground  with  his  shoulders  resting  on  my 
knee  and  his  head  supported  by  my  right 
arm.  With  the  other  I  unfastened  his  coat 
and  tie. 

I  put  my  ear  close  to  his  heart.     It  beat 
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ever  so  feebly  ;  I  entertained  some  hope.  Still, 
it  was  feeble,  0,  as  feeble  as  the  pulsation  to 
which  my  strained  ear  listened.  It  was 
horrible — horrible  beyond  all  words  to  watch 
that  dear  life  ebb  away  thus,  for  I  knew  he 
would  be  gone  ere  help — and  what  human 
hand  could  avail  here ! — would  arrive. 

The  Colonel  by  this  time  leant  over  him 
too.     I  think  he  whispered  hoarsely, 

"  For  God's  sake,  Hal,  is — is  there  any 
hope  ?  You  are  a  clever  fellow  and  will  tell 
the  truth ;  is  there  ?  " 

Hope !  Whoever  yet  indulged  in  hope 
but  it  was  not  blasted  and  withered  in  its 
growing,  or  in  its  bloom  ?  ' 

If  I  answered  him,  for  the  whole  seemed 
like  a  picture  of  a  wild  dream,  it  must  have 
been  negatively,  for  Death  groaned  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands  immediately  after. 
Suddenly  the  nostrils  quivered  and  his  breast 
heaved  ever  such  a  gentle  sigh.  A  faint,  faint 
flush  spread  over  his  waxy  features  ;  his  eye- 
lids half  opened,  and  he  slightly  raised  him- 
self. 

"  Why,  Hal !  "  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
48  I'm  not  gone.  .  .  .  The  cursed  prophecy  is 
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not  fulfilled  yet.  Nor  what's  more  do  I  in- 
tend it  to  be.  .  .  .  Raise  me  ...  so,  lead  me  to 
my  room,  I  shall  be  better  soon — gently.  .  .  „ 
Now,  Death,  give  me  your  shoulder  .  .  .  and 
your  hand." 

I  raised  him  gently  and  carefully  to  his 
feet.  The  Colonel,  hastily  forgetting  his  own 
private  emotion,  in  sympathy  with  the  weak- 
ness of  his  friend,  obeyed  the  summons  with 
military  promptitude. 

With  our  combined  assistance  he  walked 
almost  to  the  door,  the  gentlemen  respectfully 
making  two  lines  for  him  to  pass  through. 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
Death  ;  a  little  nearer." 

He  staggered  and  fell  again  into  my  arms. 
Death  had  but  given  my  dear,  dear  lord  his 
hand  before,  now  he  had  come  nearer,  and 
had  taken  that  loved  form  in  his  whole  cold 
embrace. 

Cold,  do  I  say,  cold.  No,  that  it  could 
not  have  been,  for  on  the  atheist's  lips  there 
was  a  smile  in  death,  a  strangely  bright,  con- 
tented smile,  that  had  never  been  his  lot  to 
wear  in  life. 

Without  a  prayer,  beliefless,  faithless,  and 
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unprepared,  he  had  called  for  his  fate,  and  it 
came. 

*  *  *  #  # 

On  his  breast  near  his  heart  was  found  a 
long  tress  of  golden-brown  hair,  not  silky,  and 
not  very  soft,  but  the  threads  of  which  were 
like  threads  of  golden  wire.  This  I  secretly 
replaced  on  the  silent  form  before  they 
shrouded  my  dearly  loved  protector's  form 
from  my  sight  for  ever.  But  for  this  woman 
to  whom  this  lock  of  hair  belonged,  I  thought, 
— but  for  her  misconception  of  him,  all  might 
have  been  different.  She  might  have  been 
mj  living  kinswoman  still,  and  he  not  now 
laid  to  rest  as  the  last  of  the  Lords  of  Aling- 
dale,  and  fulfilling  the  prophecy. 

Might  have  been  !  might  have  been !  If 
the  men  and  women  in  this  world  wept 
together  for  all  the  "might  have  been's," 
would  not  even  the  Deluge  be  as  a  humble 
rivulet  to  the  mighty  waters  their  tears  alone 
would  raise  ? 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

After  the  decease  of  my  kind  friend  and 
patron  an  irresistible  longing  seized  me  to 
return  to  Steyneville  and  end  my  days  there, 
which  I  prayed  and  hoped  would  not  be  pro- 
longed. Does  this  appear  unnatural  ?  They 
had  all  passed  from  me,  all  those  loved 
objects  to  whom  I  had  clung,  and  I  felt  no 
more  desire  to  love  or  even  to  live.  I  did 
not  lay  any  claims  to  be  a  philosopher,  stoic, 
or  misanthrope.  No,  I  was  and  am  simply  a 
man  with  a  man's  natural  sentiments  and 
likings.  I  tell  you  plainly  life  without  love 
in  some  form  or  other  is  not  worth  living, 
and  men  who  have  reached  that  pitch  of 
civilization  to  think  otherwise  have  lapsed 
into  their  second  childhood. 
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Weary  and  broken-hearted,  an  hour  before 
my  departure  for  the  old  home,  I  went  into 
the  bedroom  that  had  been  his,  and  throwing 
myself  upon  the  bed,  gave  free  scope  to  reflec- 
tion and  tears,  both  of.  which  were  of  a  most 
bitter  nature.  I  had  lain  for  some  time  in 
this  state,  my  face  covered,  when  I  suddenly 
felt  an  arm  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  the  good 
Colonel,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  two  weeks  ago. 

"  Come,  Hal !  bear  up  like  a  man !  "  he 
said,  taking  a  seat  on  the  bed  and  divesting 
himself  of  his  hat  and  coat. 

The  effect  of  his  homely,  albeit  brief  bit  of 
consolation  was  marred  by  his  acting  exactly 
contrarily  to  it  himself,  inasmuch  as  when  he 
glanced  about  the  room  the  tears  fell  fast 
and  thick  from  his  own  eyes.  Wo  object  had 
yet  been  removed  from  its  place,  all  was,  in 
this  chamber,  as  he  had  left  it.  The  last 
suit  of  clothes  he  had  worn  in  life  were 
folded  on  a  chair ;  by  their  side,  on  the 
ground,  lay  his  dressing-gown,  where  he  had 
hastily  cast  it. 

I  did  not  answer ;  indeed,  I  could  not  have 
trusted  my  voice  to  do  so.     Seeing  this,  the 
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Colonel  rose  from  the  bed  and  walked  softly 
across  the  room.  Fearing  I  had  offended  the 
honest  gentleman  I  turned  swiftly  round  and 
saw,  and  saw — well,  nothing  so  very  par- 
ticular, only  the  Colonel  on  his  knees  before 
the  chair  that  held  the  clothes,  alternately 
kissing  and  mourning  over  the  velvet. 

And  this  was  a  soldier,  who  had  been 
praised  by  Marlborough  ! 

"  0,  Alingdale  !  Alingdale  !  "  he  constantly 
murmured,  as  if  in  soft  reproach  through  his 
emotion,  "  how  could  you  do  it — how  could 
you  do  it?  How  could  you,  and  I  never  to 
know  it  till  now." 

And  with  this  he  fell  to  kissing  the  velvet 
and  shedding  more  tears  over  it. 

Wondering  of  what  the  soldier  spoke  in 
these  terms,  I  demanded  to  know  the 
reason. 

"  I  thought,  I  thought  you  were  asleep," 
he  stammered,  rising  hastily.  "  Ah,  you 
would  not  reproach  me  for  weakness  if  you 
only  knew —  " 

"  Well,  what !  "  I  exclaimed,  if  the  truth 
must  be  confessed,  harshly.  Does  grief 
harden  or  soften  the  heart  ?     In  most  cases 
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I  have  heard  it  has  a  mollifying  tendency ; 
with  me  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 

But  the  other  was  very  patient  with  me, 
and  explained  his  conduct  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  when  I  was 
on  the  pension  list  and  retired  from  active 
service  I  received  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Now  you  can  easily  guess,  Hal,  that 
this  ain't  sufficient  for  a  man,  although  of 
simple  habits  and  tastes,  to  live  at  ease  upon. 
When  I  had  known  Alingdale  for  a  few  years 
I  stated  to  him  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  and 
how  it  stood  with  me.  He  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  it  whatever,  beyond  saying,  with 
one  of  his  laughs,  that  c  he  protested  it  was 
hard,  but  really  didn't  know  how  to  help 
me.'  For,  of  course,"  continued  my  old  friend, 
UI  refused  to  accept  money  as  a  present. 
About  a  week  subsequent  to  my  conversation 
with  him  regarding  my  affairs,  a  man,  dressed 
like  an  officer,  came  to  see  me  with  the 
agreeable  news  that  my  lord  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  recognition  of  my  past  services, 
intended  to  add,  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
(the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ster- 
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ling  to  my  fifty.  The  news  staggered  me 
completely,  for  I  knew  his  Grace,  in  spite  of 
his  soft  sawder  and  the  men  liking  him  so, 
was  a  parsimonious  devil,  and  I  couldn't 
understand  it  at  all.  I  was  for  going  to  the 
Duke,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Thereupon 
the  officer  said  that  his  Grace  had  particularly 
requested  him  to  inform  me  that  he  could 
understand  my  gratitude,  and  any  thanks 
were  to  be  sent  by  him  (the  officer),  as  he 
wished  the  affair  to  be  kept  strictly  private. 
Judge  of  my  gratitude.  I  thanked  the  officer 
over  and  over  again,  and  until  this  morning 
was  fully  convinced  that  for  five  years  I  had 
been  living  on  the  bounty  of  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men,  as  one  of  the  bravest  of 
soldiers.  But  somehow  or  other  the  thing 
got  wind,  as  affairs  of  this  sort  usually  do, 
and  every  one  was  for  praising  the  Duke  for 
his  goodness.  I  remember  going  to  church 
one  Sunday,  and  old  Burnet  giving  it 
us  all  in  his  fiery  way.  '  I  tell  ye,'  he 
said,  in  alluding  to  the  bounty,  which 
was  by  this  time  the  private  talk  of  London, 
' 1  tell  ye,  my  brethren,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
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fiend  incarnate,  and  this  one  act  of  self- 
denying  kindness  will  save  him  from  the 
flames  of  hell  P  Ah !  I  see  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  occasion  for  me  to  tell  you  who 
the  real  giver  was.  Look  here,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  fairly  blubbering  outright,  "  this 
morning  one  of  the  men  that  sees  his  will  is 
carried  out  properly  "  (he  meant  the  executor, 
no  doubt)  "  told  me  different.  Alingdale 
was  my  real  benefactor,  and  I  did  not  even 
know  it.  God  forgive  me,  and  I  could  not  even 
thank  him  before,  before  he  went  from  us  !  " 


The  sun  had  long  gone  down  as  I  turned 
into  the  quiet  churchyard,  where  the  dear 
ashes  of  my  father  and  kinswoman  were  laid 
side  by  side.  If  I  wept,  and  I  will  not  say 
that  I  did  not,  it  was  more  for  the  recent 
losses  than  that  which  I  had  sustained  years 
ago.  His  face  and  form  seemed  more  like 
the  memories  of  some  beautiful  sainted 
dream  ;  indeed,  my  childhood,  watched  over 
by  him,  appeared,  too,  like  one ;  and,  foolish  as 
the  confession  may  be,  I  seemed  to  have  been 
born  grown  up.      There  is  nothing  like  grief 
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to  awaken  nature.  With  happiness  life  is 
indeed  a  dream;  in  sorrow,  Heaven  knows 
that  it  is  an  awful  reality. 

Evening  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the 
tranquil  spot,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
whispered  here  so  softly  that  I  almost 
thought  they  sighed  over  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  fair,  dear  woman  beside  whose 
grave  I  now  sat  in  mournful  silence.  And 
I  had  nursed  her  on  my  knee  ;  I  had 
seen  her  young  beauty  expand  to  woman- 
hood and  loveliness  for — this  ! 

It  was  not  much.  This  return  for  years 
of  ambitious  striving.  I,  who  loved  her  so 
dearly  and  tenderly,  and  knew  how  much 
good  and  honour  yet  dwelt  in  that  worldly 
heart,  could  say  this  return  for  such  labour 
was  not  much.  Only  a  bed  of  cold  earth 
and  a  coverlet  of  clay  !  But  there  was 
more  rest  here  than  that  mistaken  heart  had 
ever  felt  in  the  couch  of  down  and  covering 
of  silk. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  On  the  tree  that 
bowed  over  his  grave,  and  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
tecting kindness  shed  some  of  its  shadows 
on  Almyra's,  sat  a  nightingale,  pouring  forth 
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notes  of  wonderful  melody,  that  thrilled  and 
saddened  me  still  more,  if  that  were  possible. 
Her  voice  was  sweeter.  Why  should  a  bird's 
tones  live  and  hers  be  dead  ?  I  could 
not  bear  it,  and  I  drove  it  hence.  Then  it 
was  very  silent,  and  I  was  quite  alone.  In 
the  distance  the  sound  of  the  church  bells, 
soft  and  high,  as  the  frolicsome  breezes 
chose  to  bear  it  along,  came  like  nocturn 
laughter  to  my  ears.  After  a  time  they  too 
stopped,  and  I  was  in  solitude,  darkness,  and 
perfect  still.  Not  the  sound  or  hum  of  an 
insect  broke  or  touched  the  air ;  even  the  wind 
had  settled  down,  and  the  trees  became 
like  immovable  ghosts,  and  amidst  all  the 
dead,  forgotten  and  remembered,  a  deathlike 
still  prevailed. 

In  gloomy  obscurity  and  dismal  silence 
what  fearful  thoughts  will  not  the  mind  con- 
jure up.  One  horrible  thought  above  all 
others  seized  me.  "  Why,"  I  reasoned,  half- 
maddened  by  the  ruin  caused  by  death  of 
all  those  prospects,  held  dear,  "  why 
should  I,  the  only  living  in  this  spot,  spoil 
by  my  breath  and  tears  its  perfect  still? 
They  have  all  gone,  and  I  would  gladly  join 
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them.  If  God — if  that  just  God — is  merciful 
above,  let  Him  put  an  end  to  me  also.  I 
have  no  wish  to  live  any  longer."  And  then, 
as  I  cast  myself  upon  the  stone  above  where 
Allie  slept,  I  prayed  to  be  saved  from  myself, 
for  I  cried  that  existence  had  no  more  joys, 
hopes,  or  pleasures  for  me. 

"  0,  God  !  "  I  prayed,  in  my  selfishness, 
"let  death  save  me  from  myself — let  me  die 
too  !  " 

"Harold,     kinsman,    brother,  friend!" 

"What  was  that  ?  What  dear  tones  cleaved 
the  night  air,  andsentthe  blood  thrilling  with 
new  life  through  my  veins  ? 

"Harold!  look  up,  'tis  I." 

I  rose,  tottering  to  my  feet. 

"  Annie  !  "  Life  had  sprung  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  death. 

"  Yes,  yes,  'tis  indeed  I,"  she  said,  folding 
me  in  her  arms,  and  sobbing  on  my  shoulder; 
"  come  home,  home,  home,  dear  heart,  for  I 
have  come  to  stay  with  you  as  before,  to 
leave  you  no  more  till  — " 

"Till?" 

"  One  of  us  die." 
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"  Sweet  girl  I "  I  cried,  "  have  you  left 
your  father  then  ?  And  how  did  you 
know  — " 

"  He  has  left  me,"  she  returned,  between 
her  tears.  "  He  never  loved  or  even  treated 
me  kindly,  and  when  my  darling  died,  you 
see  I  know  it,  the  news  broke  his  heart.  For 
the  morning  after  they  found  him  lifeless  in 
his  bed,  with  her  picture  in  his  hand.  I  am 
released  and  rich,  kinsman,"  said  the  sweet 
lass,  kneeling.  "  As  you  gave  me  once  the 
kindest  of  homes,  I  offer  you  in  return  the 
same.  Steyneville,  Harold,  Steyneville  shall 
be  to  you  as  it  once  was — a  home — and  I 
shall  be  happy  in  being  near  you  and  doing 
your  bidding  as  a  younger  sister  to  a  loved 
elder  brother." 

Her  words  choked  me  somehow.  I  tried 
to  answer  as  I  raised  her  hastily  from  the 
ground,  but  could  find  neither  breath  nor 
speech  ere  I  had  taken  her  away  from  the 
churchyard,  and  walked  homewards  hand  in 
hand. 

"  You  are  kind,  kind  and  true  like  your 
own  self,''  I  began,  "but  what  you  speak  of 
can  never  be.,, 
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"  You  are  cold,  kinsman,"  said  she, 
gently,  "  but  I  could  not  expect  more. 
Well,  you  are  right  after  all.  The  prospects 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  humble  companionship 
of  a  woman  like  myself  is  not  very  tempting, 
I  admit. 

"  Annie,"  I  interrupted,  somewhat  bitterly, 
for  in  her  absence  I  had  grown  to  love  her 
very,  very  dearly,  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
loving  another,  though  unresponsive,  galled 
me,  "  you  said  that  you  would  be  happy  in 
doing  my  bidding — mine,  forsooth,  and  being 
near  me.  Has  the  love,  then,  that  you  had 
for  another  — " 

"  Have,"  she  corrected,  steadily,  her  mild 
eyes  looking  straight  into  mine  with  the  old 
trust  and  purity. 

"  Have,  then  !  "  I  rejoined,  in  no  ways  best 
pleased  with  the  good  fortune  of  my  unknown 
rival.  "  Does  it,  will  it,  permit  you  to  rejoice 
in  obeying  the  commands  of  another?"  I 
put  a  fine  emphasis,  ironical,  of  course,  on 
"  commands."  Besides,  once  you  promised 
to  tell  me  the  lucky  fellow's  name — and  tell 
me  truly  now — is  he  as  indifferent  as  he  used 
to  be?" 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  returned,  hesitatingly. 

"  You  haven't  seen  him  of  late  ?  "  I  asked, 
viciously. 

"  No !  " 

"We  walked  on  for  some  few  steps  in 
silence. 

"  This — this  gentleman,  then,"  I  remarked, 
presently,  swallowing  half  of  my  resentment 
against  that  person  with  a  desire  to  see  the 
sweet  creature  by  my  side  righted  if  possible, 
11  is  he  unaware  of  your  affection  for  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  !  "  positively,  and  with  an  affirma- 
tive shake  of  the  head. 

"  Is  there  no  way,  no  modest  means,  of 
conveying  your  love  to  him  ?  Annie  dear, 
much  as  my  heart  revolts  against  it,  I  would 
be  a  willing  instrument  to  bring  about  your 
entire  happiness.  I  am  perfectly  assured  if 
this  man  knew  you  as  I  do  he  would  have 
no  other  course  open  to  him  but  that  of 
worshipping  you." 

"  Cousin,  you  do  not  know  what  you  say," 
she  stammered  ;  and  I  felt  her  hand  tremble 
in  my  clasp. 

11  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  lie,  but  I  know 
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too  well,"  I  replied,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
"  that  what  I  say  is  the  honest  truth." 

"Ah!"  she  returned,  as  if  relieved,  "it 
is  so  long  since  I  have  heard  a  man  give 
utterance  to  anything  that  bears  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  that  — " 

"  You  are  evading  the  question,  dear,"  I 
reminded  her.  "  Tell  me  the  gentleman's 
name  ?  " 

"  And  you  said  before  that  your  heart  re- 
volted.    "Why  ?  "    she  asked,  timidly. 

"  0,"  I  returned,  "  it's  nothing,  only  a 
castle  in  the  air  that's  fallen — like  mine 
usually  do." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
persisted,  hurriedly ;  "  why  you  speak  so 
bitterly,  and  if — and  if — but  that  is  scarcely 
possible — if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  your 
castle?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,  anything  ?  Everything!  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Tell  me,  as 
you  promised  to  once,  your  foolish  lover's 
name !  " 

"Dare  I?  Shall  I?"  she  cried,  eagerly. 
"  I  will  whisper — whisper  it  then,  only, 
kinsman." 
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"  So  the  winds  and  the  skies  should  not 
hear?"  I  asked,  smiling,  for  now  I  thought 
my  life  would  not  be  quite  useless,  not  quite, 
if  by  my  instrumentality  I  could  promote  a 
fellow-creature's  happiness,  and  one  so  dear. 
Besides,  I  had  hopes.  0,  dear  no  !  I'm  not 
quite  so  disinterested  as  I  appear  by  any 
means. 

She  whispered. 

And  the  purport  of  it  I  will  write  here. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  loved  me  since — 
ever  since — she  had  been  a  little  girl,  and  as 
she  grew  up  this  affection  became  stronger 
and  greater,  as  it  became  in  her  sweet  nature 
more  self-denying.  She  told  me  that  her 
heart  almost  broke  when  she  pleaded  my 
cause  unsuccessfully  for  her  beautiful  sister. 
She  told  me  that  it  was  me,  and  only  me, 
she  had  loved  with  a  lasting,  faithful  love, 
even  when  I  thought  her  heart  had  fixed  its 
trust  elsewhere.  She  told  me  in  a  breath 
that  which  from  then  till  now  has  made 
me  the  happiest  and  proudest  of  men. 

"  My  darling  girl !  "  I  cried,  overwhelmed 
with  happiness,  "  if  I  have  been  blind  all 
this  time  to  that  which  would  have  filled  my 
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heart  with  a  joy  unfelt  before,  as  it  does 
now — if  I  have  been  blind  hitherto — con- 
fess that  you  had  a  little  to  do  with  ray  dim- 
ness of  perception.  I  asked  you  when  we 
last  met  if  you  still  loved  my  rival " — I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  giving  a  little 
laugh  here — "  and  you  said  no ;  or  if  not 
exactly  that,  something  to  the  same  effect. 
Was  that  not  a  wicked,  wicked  story,  little 
kinswoman  ?  " 

"  I  said  then  what  I  say  now,"  said  the 
dearest  of  women,  in  her  clear,  earnest,  ring- 
ing, tender  voice  ;  "  I  do  not  love  you  more. 
Because  it  is,  and  was  when  I  said  it,  impos- 
sible. Because,  my  dear,  I  loved  you  then 
so  much,  and  now  still,  that — that  there  is 
no  room  for  any  more !  " 

I  don't  remember  what  I  said  ;  perhaps  I 
didn't  say  anything.  I  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Fac  non  die."  And  who  will  blame 
me? 

Hand-in-hand  we  went  to  the  old  home, 
and  were  there  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  the  liveliest  joy  by  my  good 
old  nurse,  Batty,  and  Birch,  as  well  as 
by   other   servants,    who    greeted    our    en- 
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trance  with  cheers  of  welcome.  I  don't 
know  to  this  day  how  they  knew  of  my 
coming.  My  dearest  girl  told  me,  with  a 
sob  and  a  laugh,  as  I  noticed  with  amaze- 
ment the  great  alterations  which  had  taken 
place  at  old  Steyneville,  that  she  had  had  it 
done  all  for  me,  and  against  my  coming  home 
again,  as  she  was  rich  ;  that  all  her  riches 
were  for  me ;  and,  finally,  that  I  had  cast 
my  bread  on  no  ungrateful  waters  ;  for  it 
was  thus  she  designated  herself  as,  joyful 
and  happy  at  last,  I  held  her  in  my  arms, 
unwilling  to  let  her  out  of  my  sight  even  for 
a  moment  after  our  long  separation. 

Hand-in- hand,  trust  for  trust, faith  for  faith, 
and  love  for  love,  we  reached  a  harbour  at 
last,  though  the  passage  was  tempestuous 
and  dreary,  a  harbour  of  peace  and  content. 
Hand-in-hand  we  walked  down  life's  path- 
way, with  little,  sweet- voiced  children  follow- 
ing in  our  steps,  their  silvery  laughter  and 
merry  prattle  filling  our  hearts  with  deep 
content  and  humble  thankfulness. 

Hand-in-hand,  whilst  little  hands  weave 
wreaths  for  the  loved  kin  they  never  knew, 
and  yet  whose  history  fills  their  gentle  eyes 
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with  tears,  we  sit  together  by  those  two 
graves,  and  think  of  the  night  when  we  first 
met  after  our  long  parting.  Even  as  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  so  in  the  midst 
of  death  I  found  that  there  was  life.  0,  my 
brothers,  0,  my  fellow-men,  when  ye  sink 
and  fail  beneath  the  heavy  burden  similar  to 
that  which  honest  Christian  bore,  may  arms 
as  gentle,  may  a  voice  as  dear  bring  ye  back 
to  the  same  life  and  happiness  as  they  brought 
the  historian  or  humble  chronicler  of  Steyne- 
ville. 

Hand-in-hand  we  sit  together,  and  when 
gently-pleading  voices  ask  for  tales  of  our 
youth,  I  tell  them  that  of  Valerian ;  whilst  the 
kind  old  Colonel — for  he  is  no  distant  or  cold 
visitor — holds  my  half-brother's  little  name- 
sake on  his  knee.  "  0,  papa,  papa,  please 
do  tell  us  the  story  of  Uncle  Valerian  over 
again/5  is  their  incessant  cry  ;  they  are  never 
tired  of  hearing  it,  and  I  am  never  wearied 
of  recounting  it.  Children  are  easily  moved 
to  tears  and  admiration.  There  is  not  a 
blue  or  grey  eye  amongst  my  large  bright 
ones  that  surround  me  that  are  not  full  of 
both.     Ay,  they  are  all  going  to  try  and  be 
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like  him.  Even  the  diminutive  Allie  and 
Annie  protest,  with  vehement  shakes  of 
their  pretty  heads,  that  they  intend  to  follow- 
in  their  kinsman's  footsteps,  and  die  in  any 
good  person's  stead.  "  And  perhaps — and 
perhaps,''  says  my  pretty  Allie,  "  somebody 
will  cry  over  us,  and  love  us,  like  we  do  over 
him."  Ah,  yes;  best  of  all  tales,  real  or 
imaginary,  they  loved  the  story  of  Uncle 
Valerian . 

When  they  grow  older,  andean  understand 
things  better,  their  Colonel  Georgie,  of  whom 
they  are  naturally  very,  very  fond,  tells  them 
about  our  common  benefactor,  Lord  Halifax ; 
and  what  great,  good  acts  he  did  in  secret, 
so  no  man  should  praise  him ;  and  how  clever 
and  learned  he  was,  yet  how  unhappy.  When 
they  grow  older  still  he  tells  them  that  the 
nobleman  was  an  atheist,  and  did  not  believe 
in  God,  and  died  in  that  disbelief. 

The  girls  are  shocked  and  silent,  the  boys 
know  not  what  to  say,  for  they  are  spirited. 
They  are  God-fearing,  good  Christians. 
Whereupon  the  eldest  cries,  and  his  marvel- 
lous strength  of  body  and  mind  causes  me 
no  little  anxiety  — 
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"  For  shame,  brothers  !  My  lord  was  very 
kind  to  our  father.  We  should  love  him, 
then,  and  not  care  what  others  think  of  him. 
Besides,  I  believe,"  cries  the  infidel,  stoutly, 
"  a  man  can  be  honourable,  brave,  and  de- 
serving love,  and  yet  not  worship  God.  How 
do  we  know  we're  right,  eh  ?  I  want  to 
know  that.  Colonel  George,  when  I'm  a 
man,  I  shall  never  be  harsh  and  bigoted 
enough  to  cry  down  others  because  their 
opinions  differ  from  my  own." 

There  was  a  little  rascal  for  you  ! 

Colonel  George  immediately  clasps  him  in 
an  enraptured  embrace,  and  says,  "  Another 
Daniel  come  to  judgment,  by  the  Lord 
Harry  !  "  whereupon  little  Annie  laughs, 
and  Allie  seeks  refuge  behind  her  mother's 
skirts,  for  the  old  soldier's  oath  and  admira- 
tion of  her  elder  brother's  liberal,  not  to  say 
advanced,  opinions,  frighten  her. 

Lord  and  Lady  Stapleton,  for  Sydney  has 
long  succeeded  to  the  title,  live  very  happily 
together.  They  have  but  one  child,  a  boy, 
and  just  such  another  one  as  my  old  school 
friend  was.  This  same  lad  and  my  eldest  are 
the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood ;  I  verily  be- 
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lieve  there  never  were  two  such  arrant  rogues 
in  the  world — their  pranks  and  adventures 
would  fill  a  book,  and  if  not  an  instructing  or 
sapient  one,  at  least  it  would  be  of  a  highly 
laughable  kind.  Their  escapades  and  jokes 
are  not  of  a  cruel  nature  to  any  but  them- 
selves, for,  being  greatly  liked,  the  good 
people  around  are  in  constant  terror  re- 
garding, not  their  own  welfare,  but  that 
of  the  scapegraces  themselves.  In  Sydney 
and  Harold  we  see  each  other  young 
again  ;  and  Batty,  who,  though  not  so 
energetic  now  as  she  used  to  be,  is  still 
obstinate  in  mind  as  ever  on  this  one  point, 
that  even  my  own  son  is  only  a  "  wee  bit  kke 
me,  but  not  as  much  as  he  could  be,  Master 
Harold."  For  with  that  good  old  soul  I  am 
Master  Harold  still. 

As  for  my  Lord  Stapleton  himself,  he  is  as 
cool  and  imperturbable  as  ever.  "  What  odds 
in  a  hundred  .years ;  it'll  all  be  the  same,"  is 
ever  on  his  lips  when  anything  happens  that 
would  annoy  a  man  of  even  more  pretensions 
to  philosophy  than  he.  So  he  is  always 
good-humoured,  and  his  amiable  lady  is 
scarcely  less  so. 
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In  a  hundred  years  !  Right,  Sydney,  right, 
it  will  all  be  the  same  !  This  unpretending 
history  is  only  a  record  to  commemorate  and 
honour  the  few  names  that  lie  buried,  and  for- 
gotten as  baser  clay  by  the  outer  world  that 
never  knew  their  true  worth  and  excellence. 
In  a  hundred  years — aye,  and  less  than  that 
— it  will  lie  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  like  the 
hand  of  him  who  wrote  its  humble  pages.  So 
be  it,  then.  Better  forgotten  with  the  noblest 
of  God's  creatures  than  remembered  with 
those  who  have  risen  to  undeserving  eminence. 
'Tis  all  the  same — in  a  hundred  years  !  I 
answer  those  who  ask — With  what  aim  or 
object  is  this  volume  written  ?  It  is  out  of 
fashion  to  extol  virtue,  truth,  love,  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  sing  in  praise  of  these  lares  and 
penates,  for,  after  all,  they  are  but  household 
qualities,  and  not  fitted  for  one  who  would 
shine  in  the  world.  We  have  grown  so 
mightily  scientific,  that  ere  long — but,  thank 
Grod,  after  my  time — we  shall  have  our 
astrologers  flying  up  to  the  stars,  in  some 
contrivance,  and,  handling  them  about,  shout 
down  to  earth  of  what  materials  they  are 
composed.      These  wise  men  shall  also  de- 
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scend,  and  begin  manufacturing,  not  heavenly, 
but  earthy  bodies  on  their  own  account,  and, 
following  these  pursuits,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
man,  at  end,  will  have  forgotten  the  words 
Faith,  God,  and.  Hope,  and  arrive  at  a  very 
glorious — but,  after  all,  useless — pitch  oE 
wisdom.  Cui  bono  !  To  breed  more  misery 
and  doubt?  But,  is  there  not  enough  of 
both  already  ? 

Whose  hand  is  that  stealing  softly  on  my 
shoulder?  Whose  dear  eyes  are  looking  into 
mine  with  love  and  deep  content  ?  And  I  have 
written  the  words  misery  and  doubt  with  this 
wealth  of  trust  and  affection  before  me  ! 

"  Harold,  the  children  are  waiting  without 
to  bid  you  good-night.  I  said  I  would  go  in 
first  for  fear  their  merry  clatter  might  dis- 
turb you." 

"  Good-night !  Is  it  night,  then,  already, 
and  I  never  once  noticed  the  shadows  stealing 
into  the  room  and  darkening  it.  0  !  thus, 
Annie,  thus  shall  the  night  of  age  creep  un- 
noticed ;  and  we  only  know  it  when  it  hath 
come  upon  us — not  with  terrors,  not  with 
cares,  but  as  a  prelude  to  the  wakening,  young 
again,  on  a  brighter  day  and  in  a  happier  land. 
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Let  them  come  in — ay,  laugh  and  dance  about 
me,  you  merry  little  folk,  you,  for  it  is  long 
since  the  walls  of  the  old  house  have  re- 
sounded to  the  music  of  such  gay,  sweet 
voices." 

Now  comes  a  hush,  a  still  and  tranquil  and 
holy  hush,  that  is  broken  upon  by  no  sound 
save  that  of  sleep — if  sleep  can  be  said  to 
have  a  sound.  Shall  I  be  the  only  one  to 
disturb  its  solemn  peace  in  the  stilly  watches 
of  the  night ! 

No,  no,  no.  Summer  must  give  place  to 
winter,  morn  to  eve,  and  the  tale  that  is 
told  end.  So,  good-night  to  you,  friends, 
who  have  given  me  your  ears  and  atten- 
tion. Good-night,  pages,  wherein  are  in- 
scribed the  scenes  of  a  life's  pleasure  and 
pain;  and  ye,  too,  ancient  walls,  who  have 
witnessed  so  much  of  what  is  gay  and  sorrow- 
ful, of  birth  and  life  and  death.  Good-night, 
though  not  farewell,  to  you,  for  the  lamp  is 
growing  dim,  and  deeper  sleep  and  greater 
peace  yet  has  fallen  on  the  inmates  of  old 
Steyneville. 

Aug.  18th,  17—. 

Finis. 
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